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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ee 

F political parties could live on thunderbolts, how prosperous 
would be the condition of the Liberals? On Wednesday 
all the newspapers published a letter dated December 8th 
from Sir William Harcourt to Mr. Morley, and a reply by 
Mr. Morley dated December 10th. The gist of the letters is 
that Sir William Harcourt resigns his leadership in the 
Commons, and that Mr. Morley endorses and supports this 
momentous step. Sir William Harcourt’s letter, which is 
dignified and uncharacteristically devoid of any note of 
vituperative rhetoric, states that “my resolution is fixed to 
andertake no responsibility and to occupy no position the 
duties of which it is made impossible for me to fulfil.” 
After an account of his stewardship, Sir William Harcourt 
deals the following heavy blow at Lord Rosebery :—“ It 
has been whispered by men who neither know nor care to 
know the truth that I have allowed personal considerations to 
influence public action. No man knows better than yourself 
the falsehood of these unworthy insinuations. If personal 
proscriptions have been insisted upon, as a ground for refusal 
of common action in the general cause, they have not pro- 
ceeded from me. In my opinion such pretensions are intoler- 
able, and, in common with my colleagues, I have always refused 
torecognise them.” Lord Rosebery after 1895 wrote a letter 
declaring that he could never again act with Sir William Har- 
court. Thatis, of course, “the personal proscription ”complained 
of. Sir William ends by declaring that he will be “ no candidate 
for any contested position.” It would be a degradation. “ If 
Ihave arrived at the conclusion that I can best discharge 
that duty in an independent position in the House of Com- 
mons, you will, I feel sure, agree that a disputed leadership 
beset by distracted sections and conflicting interests is an 
impossible situation.” As our readers know, we have said 
plenty of hard things of Sir William Harcourt, and meant 
them, but it would be impossible not to be touched by the 
manly and straightforward character of this letter, which is in 

every way worthy of the best traditions of our public life. 


Mr. Morley’s reply is also worthy of the occasion. He 
backs up Sir William Harcourt in every particular, and 
speaks with special indignation of the charge that Sir William 
Harcourt would not work with one of his late colleagues. “I 
know well enough, as you say, that there have been whispers 
about your singling out this personage or that as men with 
whom you would not co-operate. I also know how baseless 
these stories are; how precisely the reverse of the truth they 
are; how certain it is to anybody in accurate possession of 
the facts that it was not from you, at any rate, that attempts 
at proscription, as you call it, have proceeded.” Throughout 
his letter, as throughout the letter of Sir William Harcourt, 





















































though they both write with such extreme economy of rhetoric— 
that the workings of some secret intrigue behind the scenes had 
become too base for flesh and blood tobear. Whether Sir William 
Harcourt and Mr. Morley can justify the innuendoes that 
lark behind their letters we do not know, but we cannot doubt 
that the innuendo is there. We have dealt elsewhere with the 
general results of Sir William Harcourt’s action. Here we 
will only say that our practical advice to the Liberal party is 
to banish both Sir William Harcourt and Lord Rosebery 
permanently, and make an absolutely fresh start with a new 
leader who shall be obeyed as a dictator. If Lord Rosebery’s 
and Sir William’s ghosts are allowed to remain unlaid and 
to haunt the party, they will utterly ruin it. 


Sir Edward Grey spoke at a meeting at North Shields on 
Wednesday, and thus was the first prominent member of the 
Opposition to deal with the crisis. Nothing could have been 
in better taste or more tactful than Sir Edward Grey’s words, 
but he was not able to throw any real light upon the situa- 
tion. He praised Sir William Harcourt warmly for his great 
qualities as a Parliamentary statesman, but he went on to 
point out that if Sir William Harcourt had difficulties as a 
leader of the Opposition, Lord Rosebery had encountered 
difficulties no less great when he was Prime Minister. Sir 
Edward Grey’s language was a little ambiguous; but we 
presume what he wanted to say politely to his two chiefs was 
that “it was six of one and half a dozen of the other” in the 
matter of undermining and cryptic workings. Sir Edward 
Grey ended by saying that if the party could not agree 
unanimously to settle the leadership question altogether, it 
had better be left alone, meaning, of course, that the party 
should be content to choose a leader in the Commons to do 
the necessary work, but without making him the head of the 
party. 

The Birmingham Conference has not assembled as we 
write, but before these pages are in our readers’ hands it will 
have met and the “leadership question” will have been raised. 
In all probability, however, a severe moral closure will be 
applied in regard to all recrimination, and the Conference 
will content itself with expressing its regret at Sir William 
Harcourt’s resignation, and in thanking him for his past ser- 
vices to the Liberal party. No attempt will be made to choose 
a leader. The only vacancy is the leadership in the Commons, 
and that can, of course, only be filled by a meeting of 
the Liberal Members in the Lower House. Meantime, the 
feeling in the country caused by the crisis is very marked. 
There is a dangerous and ill-advised feeling of exultation 
among the less responsible part of the Unionists, but the 
wiser minds are all agreed in regarding the anarchy among 
their opponents as a most serious evil. At the present 
moment the country is literally without an alternative 
Cabinet. That is a grave national misfortune, our political 
system being based upon the principle that we shall always 
have a second crew in reserve quite capable of taking charge 
of the vessel if the acting crew for any reason become in- 
capable of doing their work. When the reserve crew are 
engaged in a wild faction-fight the country has lost one of 
its chief resources in time of peril. 





Herr von Biilow, the Foreign Secretary of the German 
Empire, made a long and able speech to the Reichstag on 
Monday intended ¢> review the whole situation. He did not, 
however, mention France, and only alluded incidentally to 
Russia as a Power with whom Germany did not wish to 
break, even for the sake of preserving agreement with Great 
Britain. This agreement, he said, would cover many points 
of Colonial policy, and would, he thought, be advantageous 
to the Empire. This statement and Mr. Chamberlain’s 











speech have produced much comment in Germany, 
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where it is believed that an actual treaty has been 
drawn up, if not signed. The drift of opinion in 
general is favourable, and the mercantile class is de- 
cidedly of opinion that the two countries should keep 
step, particularly in enforcing the policy of the “open door”; 
but the Colonial party is said not to be conciliated. They 
think England always gets too much, and would rather resist 
her than smooth her path. Throughout his observations about 
Turkey, about Cuba, and about peace, Herr von Bilow was 
careful to demonstrate the anxiety of the Imperial Govern- 
ment for the commercial future of Germany. 


Herr von Biilow hoped for peace because the nations wished 
for it, because they feared war, which with modern arma- 
ments would be a people’s war in a most terrible sense, and 
because the Triple Alliance still remained, and would remain, 
intact. He considered it a fortress which though cumbered 
by trees in time of peace, would in time of war be instantly 
cleared for action. The expulsion of foreigners from German 
States was no just matter for complaint, for it was a 
question of internal sovereignty, within which no interference 
could be allowed. As to the charge that Germany sought 
influence in Constantinople, she did not, for such “influ. 
ence” was like the golden whip (the German form of the 
champion’s belt) : you might win it easily enough, but keeping 
it became a burden. He repudiated the meanings attributed 
to the Emperor’s journey to the East, but repeated in distinct 
terms his policy of protecting in future all German subjects, 
whether Protestant or Catholic. Finally, Herr von Bilow 
indulged in a grand peroration, in which he hoped all conflicts 
would be avoided, but “was mindful” that “our future is based 
upon our right, and our right upon the sharpness of our 
sword,” which is perhaps hardly as wise a sentence as Prince 
Schwartzenberg’s “ You can do anything with bayonets except 
sit on them.” 


The text of the Spanish-American Treaty of Peace has 
been published, and shows that Spain cedes to the United 
States Porto Rico, the Philippines, and Guam, or Guahan, 
the principal island in the Ladrones. Any subjects of Spain 
resident in those islands who may wish to retain their 
nationality are at liberty to do so, but must formally 
rec rd their intention within twelve months. As regards 
Cuba, Spain only evacuates the island; but America will 
for the present remain in military occupation, and fulfil, 
so long as such occupation shall last, all international duties. 
Both sides release all prisoners of war, and those taken by 
the Americans in the Philippines will be restored to their 
homes at American cost. Nothing is said in the Treaty 
as to an indemnity for the Philippines, and nothing that 
restricts the right of America to pass land laws for the 
islands. A stipulation had been expected upon this point, as 
the Catholic Orders hold vast estates in the Philippines 
covering many thousands of square miles, and will certainly, 
like the “ Missions” of New Mexico and California, find 
themselves in conflict with American settlers and speculators 
in forest land. ‘The transfer has, in fact, been made as com- 
plete as possible, and the only international questions which 
can arise will be in Cuba. We suppose the Americans will 
pass laws there, and that should the island ever be surrendered 
to a Government of its own, an agreement will be made under 
which the new Legislature will confirm the laws for a period 
of years. Otherwise the moneyed speculators, who will in a 
short time flood Cuba, will find planting tobacco or sugar a 
very risky business. 


The difficulty in Hungary between the Government, which 
is Liberal, and the Opposition, which is clerical and 
reactionary, seems to be coming to a head. The Clericals 
have succeeded by steady obstruction in making legislation 
impossible, and have even stopped the renewal of the 
Ausgleich, or “arrangement” with Austria. They hoped thus 
to drive Baron Banffy from power, but it appears that the 
Emperor-King has determined not to yield. Baron Banffy 


being Premier with a majority, has a constitutional righ | : . 
; JOFIYs . er reduction, but it would, we fear, be at once rejected by the 


his position, and the Government has, therefore, published in 
the official journal a regular appeal to the people. They are 
told that their liberties are at stake, for if the mino rity are 
allowed to arrest all action, either order must disappear, 
or laws must be passed in which the representatives 
of the nation would have no voice. It is hoped thus 
to rouse public opinion against the minority, and if the mani- 
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festo fails stronger steps will be adopted,—probably th 
expulsion of the refractory Members by decree. The Empe @ 
warned by experience, is most reluctant to suspend the Con 
stitution ; but still, if it will not work, what is he to do? Th, 
need would seem to be of a Referendum; but then to . 
that the Emperor must obtain a law, and to obtain a lay . 
Ministers must make an end, if only for a few days . 
organised obstruction. It is curious that the greatest dan, 
to the Parliamentary system should prove to be the Possibility 
of a minority arresting the action of a majority. The older 
constitutionalists would have held that to be impossible, for 
in their simple directness they would have expelleq the 
obstructives, 


The Army and the civil power in France have this week 
been beating time. The ten Generals at the War Office, with 
General Jamont at their head, have waited upon President 
Faure to complain of the outrages upon the Army; buat he 
only replied that he had no constitutional power to inter. 
vene. Colonel Picquart remains in prison, and the atory 
that Captain Dreyfus is on his way to France is said to be 
fictitious. The Government, however, is still restless ang 
uneasy, and on Monday made most serious military prepara. 
tions to meet a menacing demonstration organised by M, 
Dérouléde, and intended to prevent the expected liberation 
of the Colonel. The demonstration, however, ended in feeble 
applause for General Zurlinden, and the appearance of a new 
spokesman for the Army, a Colonel Monteil. He appears 
from his language to desire that the Army should use force, 
M. de Freycinet stands rather ostentatiously aloof from both 
sides, and everybody professes to await some final order from 
the Court of Cassation, which, however, does not come. There 
are symptoms that the War Office is rather bewildered by 
want of a chief, and is inclined to give way ; but the symptoms 
are not decisive, and the tension continues, Deputies striking 
each other in the Chamber. 


The Dowager-Empress of China on December 13th re- 
ceived the ladies of the Diplomatic Body in the hitherto 
secluded Palace. Every honour was paid them; they were 
welcomed by the highest Mandarins, presents of pearl rings 
were made to each of them, they were refreshed with tea, 
the Empress drinking out of each lady’s cup, and they 
witnessed the performance of a tedious play acted entirely by 
the eunuchs. The Empress “in an outburst of emotion” 
embraced all the ladies, and even patted the British 
Ambassadress, Lady Macdonald, on the cheek. The visit is 
supposed to be a grand diplomatic triumph, and, doubtless, 
broke pleasantly the monotony of ladies’ lives in Pekin, but 
we confess we read the accounts with the keenest regret. 
Considering the history of the Dowager-Empress, her condact 
to the Emperor, her recent decrees for the execution of 
reformers, and her deadly hostility to genuine reform, we 
think that in bowing before such a figure the diplomatic 
ladies, to indulge a caprice, lowered all Europe in the eyes of 
semi-barbarians. The unhappy Emperor, who was present 
all through, stood persistently mute. One wonders, if he 
could find even a thousand men devoted to him, what his first 
order would be. 


The Times correspondent at St. Petersburg says that the 
Czar’s Rescript was not prompted entirely by his own mind. 
He had, no doubt, been greatly struck by a book published by 
M. Blokh, a wealthy bavker of St. Petersburg, intended to 
prove that Russia is a great land Power, and only wastes her 
resources in trying to be a great naval Power as well; but the 
Czar had also been shocked by new financial demands. The 
military and naval Budgets increase beyond all endurance, 
and it is absolutely necessary to spend a great sum— 
£12,000,000 is the estimate, but that must be an exaggeration 
—upon quick-firing guns. It may, therefore, follow that, a8 
the Army is much stronger than the Navy, the naval 
expenditure recently sanctioned will be given up, and the 
Powers invited to remain, say for five years, in their present 
relative position. That would be a practical measure of 


German Emperor, whose idea is that more warships will bring 
more commerce. 


Semi-official statements have been put forward both in 
Paris and Berlin repudiating the idea that a rapprochement 
between France and Germany is at present possible. The 
French Government contents itself with a simple denial 
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through the Courrier du Soir; but the German Government 

3 boldly through the Cologne Gazette that any such 
pn e of attitude must be preceded by a final relinquish- 
— of Alsace-Lorraine on the part of France. The incident 
js worth recording, but we do not suppose that any grave 
politician has misread recent rumours. They are simply 
menaces to England. It is the method of angry Frenchmen 
jast now to declare that some big brother or other—Russia, 
or Germany, or Menelek—will by and by thrash England on 


French bebalf. 


sir E. Monson has evidently been told that his speech to 
the British Chamber of Commerce in Paris was ill-advised, 
for on Monday he delivered another at the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, in which he carefully disclaimed all un- 
kind feeling towards France. He believed both peoples were 
actuated by a sincere regard for each other, although there is 
q “racial” difference between them not easily got over. For 
himself, he had never received the smallest discourtesy from 
any individual in France. The Press has accepted this 
speech a8 an amende, and there has evidently been a hint 
given from headquarters to let the matter drop. The lesson 
of the incident is, we think, that unless Ambassadors are very 
much used to public speaking, it is better not to order them, 
or suffer them, to deliver their message in public. The words 
of a foreigner seldom make the same impression as the words 
of a native, and a Frenchman will challenge a foreigner for 
criticisms which he will utter himself without a thought 
of offence. 


Mr. Courtney delivered a very interesting speech at the 
Statistical Society on Tuesday last, in which he dealt with 
the development of the Congo State, and the lessons it taught 
as to commercial expansion. “The real peril of our com- 
mercial position seemed to be the exclusiveness of our rivals, 
and it appeared that either w2 must seize for ourselves any 
markets still remaining unappropriated, or must take some 
counter action in order to prevent the abatement which we 
were now enduring from actually becoming a loss.” He 
wished, therefore, to inquire statistically how far experiments 
in opening up new markets were commercially profitable, and 
he chose the Congo Free State. The result was to show that 
the Congo State did not pay. Hence, he argued, African 
Colonies would not be useful as outlets for British trade. We 
do not feel at all sure that Mr. Courtney’s generalisation 
from his single instance is sound. No doubt the Congo is 
commercially a failure, but then it thoroughly deserves to be 
so on account of the cruelty and greed which have marked its 
administration. States founded with the sole object of gain 
will, we believe, and indeed hope, always prove commercial 
failures, We wish Mr. Courtney had instead taken the case 
of Nyassaland. There not only the missionaries, but the 
Imperial administrators, have had a moral basis for their 
work, and Nyassaland has flourished. Itis a strange fact, 
but none the less true, that if Governments think of nothing 
but getting rich, they become bad at trade as well as at 
everything else. If, however, we want an example of what 
happens when dividend-making is the basis of government, 
we need not go to the Congo. The Chartered Company’s 
dominions give all the lessons necessary. 


A correspondent of the Westminster Gazette quotes in 
Monday’s issue the exact words used by Cobden when he 
spoke of spending £100,000,000 on the Navy. The passage 
occurs in Cobden’s speech at Rochdale on June 26th, 1861 :— 
“T have said it in the House of Commons, and I repeat it to 
you—if the French Government showed a sinister design to 
increase their Navy to an equality with ours, then, after every 
explanation to prevent such an absurd waste, I should vote 
100 millions sterling rather than allow that Navy to be in- 
creased to a level with ours—because I should say that any 
attempt of that sort, without any legitimate grounds, would 
argue some sinister designs upon this country.” Here is the 
doctrine of the naval balance of power in its most extreme 
form. Needless to say, we agree most heartily with Cobden, 
We trust these words may help to make people understand 
that Cobden was not a cosmopolitan bagman, but a patriotic as 
Well as a clear-sighted English statesman. 

Mr. William Black, the popular novelist, died at Brighton 
last Saturday, at the age of fifty-seven. He came to 
London from Glasgow as a young man, did useful work 





on the daily Press, and actually served as a war corre- 
spondent in the Austro-Prussian War, but after a few years 
abandoned journalism for novel-writing. It seems only the 
other day when the critics and the public protested indig- 
nantly against the tragic ending of “Madcap Violet.” 
Modern fiction has moved far and fast in the last twenty 
years, and the fact that such protests are no longer made 
indicates at least one reason for the decline in Mr. Black’s 
popularity. People have grown accustomed to be harassed 
by novels, and Mr. Black’s function was not to harass but to 
entertain, or at worst to excite a gentle regret over the 
sorrows of his characters. As a writerin the Munchester 
Guardian has most truly, if somewhat brutally, remarked, 
it was impossible to be frequently affected by the 
spectacle of good-looking and carefully-dressed young 
men and young women enduring the stress of elemen- 
tary passion amid the best scenery. Yet Mr. Black 
wrote two or three charming novels—‘“ A _ Princess 
of Thule,” “A Daughter of Heth,” and “The Strange 
Adventures of a Phaeton”—and a dozen very readable 
ones. He showed a genuine sense of humour, again, in one 
of his short stories, “The Man who was Like Shakespeare.” 
He was not a great writer, but he abstained from problems 
and pathology, and gave in his day a great deal of innocent 
enjoyment to the average reader. 


Canon Ainger, who lectured on Burns at Toynbee Hall last 
Saturday, owned to a ‘‘ missionary” motive in his choice of a 
subject, declaring, and probably rightly, that Burns was still 
little more than a name to hundreds, even of those who read 
and enjoyed other poetry of the highest kind. Owing to his 
dialect and freespokenness, Burns had never been widely read 
in England; ordinary readers being intolerant of taking 
trouble, and failing to distinguish between satire on religious 
bigotry and hypocrisy on the one hand, and ridicule of 
religion on the other. Canon Ainger held that all Burns’s 
best work was written in the peasant speech of Ayrshire— 
the county, we may add, which now exports not literature 
but professional football players to England. Bat his 
English style was fluent rather than distinguished. He did 
not quite know the difference between bad and good models 
of English verse, and had not drunk deeply of the great 
Elizabethan springs. Burns, in the opinion of the lecturer, 
had a dual personality as well as a bilingual gift, and he 
considered it a shallow criticism “to speak as if the ‘ bad’ 
half of Burns was really the true Burns, and as if the other 
was a concession to the tastes and prejudices of his more 
respectable neighbours.” He believed in the sincerity of the 
“Cottar’s Saturday Night,” and of Burns’s sentiment gene- 
rally. As for his influence on the poetry of England, he, more 
than even Cowper or Wordsworth, “served to break up the 
frost that seemed to be settling upon the lyric flow in England 
at the end of the last century.” Altogether Canon Ainger’s 
estimate was in curious contrast with that of Matthew 
Arnold, who in his letters actually describes Burns as “a 
beast with splendid gleams.” 


Lord Wolseley, speaking on Wednesday at the annual prize 
distribution of a Volunteer regiment (2nd Battalion Royal 
Fusiliers), laid great stress upon the importance of good 
shooting. The fire of our soldiers in the recent Frontier War 
in India had been very good, and all the officers who had 
been at Omdurman agreed that our long-range rifle fire there 
had been exceptionally accurate. “If I were to describe the 
effect,” said Lord Wolseley, “ of the volley-firing, I would say 
that from the moment the enemy’s line, an immense line 
filled with the most determined soldiers, came within the zone 
of fire of 2,000 yards, up to the time when they ceased te 
advance, because they were knocked down and killed by 
hundreds and thousands—our line virtually and literally 
pumped lead upon them. The fire was so heavy that no one 
could live under it.” That is quite true; disciplined volleys 
are a tremendous weapon both of offence and defence; but in- 
dividual marksmanship is also of great importance, as doubt- 
less Lord Wolseley would be the first to admit. Nothing so 
much depresses an enemy awaiting an attack in partial 
shelter as the knowledge that the instant a man exposes him- 
self he will get a bullet crashing through his brain. 

Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday, 110}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT’S RESIGNATION. 


4 dangers and difficulties that must beset those who 
try to build upon a foundation of paradoxes are 
well illustrated by the situation in which the Liberal 
party has been placed by the resignation by Sir William 
Harcourt of his post of leader inthe Commons and by the 
support which his action receives at the hands of Mr. 
John Morley. Sir William Harcourt does not give any 
specific reasons for this step, except that his position had 
become impossible; but it is not difficult to realise the 
vauses that have induced him to take the action he has 
taken. Lord Rosebery, though he resigned the leader- 
ship, did not resign his place in politics, and during the 
past year he has been steadily extending and solidifying 
his influence. Though nominally acting independently, 
he has more and more come to speak asa leader. For 
example, when he spoke in support of the Government 
policy in regard to Fashoda, the Liberal party rallied to 
his view, and he was enthusiastically supported by most 
of his old colleagues. But while Lord Rosebery has been 
gaining, Sir William Harcourt has been losing, ground. 
When the latter gave his party “a lead” in the matter 
of the protection of the Protestant interest, he received 
practically no support. None of his colleagues were found 
at his side, and his aspirations were received with frigid 
silence by the mass of his followers. In a word, it was 
clear that there was on foot what he and his friends called 
an intrigue,and Lord Rosebery’s supporters ‘a movement,” 
in favour of arestoration to power of the late Prime Minister. 
This was enough to account for Sir William Harcourt’s 
disgust with the situation, but it was not all. During 
the autumn we have seen the Liberal leaders one by one 
declare that Home-rule no longer holds the field, but the 
word for announcing this momentous revolution was not 
given by the man who might have been expected to give 
it—i.e., Sir William Harcourt—but independently, and 
apparently without his sanction. Sir William Harcourt 
has thus seen the chief item in the official programme 
repudiated, as it were, behind his back. The tide has 
retired, and left him and Mr. Morley stranded on the 
Home-rule question. But Sir William has not merely 
been deserted in regard to Home-rule. In spite of his 
known proclivities, his so-called followers have everywhere 
proclaimed themselves as Imperialists and Anti-Little 
Englanders. Thus no humiliation has been spared Sir 
William Harcourt. He has seen his rival gradually 
winning back all his influence, and giving expression to 
the feelings of the party at a great national crisis. He has 
obtained little or no support for his Protestant crusade. 
He has witnessed Home-rule abandoned without reference 
being made to his own views. Lastly, he has heard his own 
principles in foreign policy denounced as utterly out of 
date, if not as actually unpatriotic. No wonder, then, Sir 
William Harcourt has found the position impossible. 


It remains to ask who will be chosen leader, and what 
will be the future position of Sir William Harcourt 
and Mr. John Morley. Unless we are mistaken, nothing 
will be done till Parliament meets. Then a leader of the 
Opposition in the Commons must be chosen, and if the party 
does not wish to court a second disruption they will let it be 
clearly understood at the same time who is the leader of the 
party as a whole, as well as leader in the Commons, If 
that happens, we presume that Sir Edward Grey will be 
chosen as leader in the Commons, while Lord Rosebery 
as ex-Premier will be acknowledged to be the head of the 
party. There would in such a case, of course, be no need 
for any election. The politician chosen as leader of the 
Opposition in the Commons would simply say that he 
should look for counsel and support to the only man 
living who had been the head of a Liberal Administration. 
No doubt Sir Edward Grey would make an excellent 
leader in the Commons. His sincerity, his good temper, 
his perfect rectitude of intention, and his obvious dis- 
interestedness mark him out as an eminently safe and 
constitutional statesman. Whether Sir Edward Grey 
wou'd find it an easy task to lead the Opposition with the 
versatile and unstable Lord Rosebery always at his 
elbow is a question that suggests itself, but it is well 
to remember that men of Sir Edward Grey’s mind and 
temperament are apt to exert a great influence upon those 





arr, 
with whom they are in close contact. While the world 
was imagining Lord Rosebery to be dominating §; 
Edward Grey, the parts might in reality be reversed if 
Sir Edward Grey is not chosen, the party will have to choos 
either Mr. Asquith, Sir Henry Campbell-Baunerman Sir 
Henry Fowler, or some unknown young man,—we put aide 
the rumour that Mr. Gully will be asked to resign the 
Speakership in order to lead the party as utterly absurd 
That Mr. Asquith will be chosen we find it hard to believe 
though we admit that all the omens at present point that 
way. Heis an exceedingly able lawyer, and if a man could 
be briefed to lead a great political party, he would do it 
admirably. But how can you put “ Create enthusiasm ang 
inspire country with belief that you are a pilot capable. 
of weathering storm ” into “ Instructions to counsel” > 
Eight or nine years ago it seemed possible Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman might make himself the kind of 
position which leads to command, but he missed his 
chance, and it is difficult now to think of him as the man 
who is to rejuvenate the Liberal party. There remaing 
among the old leaders Sir Henry Fowler. In our 
opinion, he would make an admirable leader. If the 
party were to say, “ Let us put aside both Lord Roge- 
bery and Sir William Harcourt, and choose Sir Henr 
Fowler as not only leader in the Commons, but leader 
in the country also,” they would, we believe, be choosing 
a man thoroughly capable of directing the policy of the 
party, and, what is more, able, if need be, to govern the 
country with power and discretion. Sir Henry Fowler 
is a regular party man, and yet he is one of the men who 
distinctly inspire confidence in the nation asa whole. Heis 
aman who knows his own mind, and has that priceless 
quality designated by Robert Lowe as “ you-be-damned. 
ness.” He wants to do the best thing for his party and 
his country, and not merely “ to placate ” the greatest 
number of men who have a political “ pull.” Suppose, 
however, Sir Henry Fowler impossible, and perhaps he may 
be, because his late colleagues would not endure that he 
should be raised above them, is it possible that there 
is “an available dark horse? All we can say is that 
if there is we cannot name him—Mr. Haldane is a meta- 
physical Mr. Asquith—but then it is of the nature of a 
dark horse that no one can see him till he comes into the 
light. Our only hope is that if a dark horse is chosen, he 
will be given a fair trial. 


What will be the position occupied by Sir William 
Harcourt and Mr. Morley when a new leader has been 
chosen? In all probability they will not work together, but 
separately. Let us take Sir William Harcourt’s case first. 
Being unmuzzled, he will no doubt take every opportunity 
to press on strongly the two things which he cares about, 
—his Anti-Romanism crusade and his Anti-Imperialism. 
Probably, however, the Anti-Romanism will soon blow 
over; but while he is chalking up “‘ No Popery” Sir William 
Harcourt will gather to him a certain amount of really 
ardent support which will remain with him. In his 
Anti-Imperialism Sir William Harcourt will be more 
really successful. There is bound, sooner or later, to be a 
reaction against the present desire for expansion,—a mis- 
chievous reaction in many ways, for it will probably go 
much too far. Sir William Harcourt will lead this reaction, 
and make himself a very formidable position there'y, for 
there always exists in England a large party which is 
opposed to assuming any more external responsibilities. 
We do not sympathise with that party, but only with 
those who desire that this country shall not play the 
“dog - in- the - manger,” but we do not fail to recog- 
nise the fact that there are still plenty of “ Little 
Englanders,” and that Sir William Harcourt is going to 
be their unmuzzled leader. Sir William Harcourt then, 
preaching peace, retrenchment, and reform, and denouncing 
Jingoism, is sure to get a following. Mr. Morley unmuzzled 
will also be able to obtain a very considerable influence. 
He, it is to be remembered, has not dropped Home-rule, but 
instead has let it be known that he considers it would be 
base to do so. But if he alone of the Liberals keeps 
the Home-rule flag flying, he will soon get the Irish 
vote of all sections ranged behind him. We do not, 
suggest that he will actually lead the Nationalists, 
but they will support him, and he will also get the help 
of a dozen or so English and Scotch Members who 
still remain convinced Home-rulers. Together, then, Sir 
William Harcourt and Mr. Morley will gradually become 
in fact, if not in name—in name, of course, they 
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will still be orthodox Liberals—leaders of important sec- 
tions. Ifthe Liberal party is beaten at the next General 
Election, this, of course, will not matter, but if the 
Unionists do not get a majority, Sir William Harcourt 
aud Mr. Morley, acting together, may hold the balance 
and be able to dictate terms to their old colleagues. That 
would be a strangely ironical situation, but stranger 
things have happened in politics, In any case, neither 
Sir William Harcourt nor Mr. Morley is in the least poli- 
tically bankrupt, and will both remain potent Parliamentary 
forces. If the new leader is not approved of by Sir 
William Harcourt and Mr. Morley—aud how can he 
under the circumstances be approved by them ?—they 
will have the power to make his position very difficult. 
That they will spare him is not likely, for he is almost 
certain to be an Imperialist and in favour of regarding 
local government as a substitute for Home-rule. Imagine 
being badgered every night by such a master of Parlia- 
mentary tactics as Sir William Harcourt! 





ALLIANCES. 


HE air is full of talk of ailiances, and of how 
good for this country it would be to ally ourselves 
with thisorthat Power. Frankly, we do not feel any very 
great enthusiasm on the subject, except in the case of the 
United States, and there we do not want to see so much 
an alliance as the recognition of the bond of kinship. We 
want no regular treaty of alliance with America, but 
merely the acceptance of the principle that, however 
different may be their interests and aspirations, and how- 
ever much separated their spheres of action, brothers-in- 
blood never desert each other in the hour of supreme need. 
We want England and America each to feel—what we firmly 
believe to be the fact—ihat if either country gets its back 
to the wall, the other will come to its help no matter what 
the cause of quarrel. ‘1 don’t care about the causes of 
the quarrel, or who is in the right, I only know I’m not 
going to see you punch my brother’s head.’ That isa 
family attitude of mind which is worth a wilderness of 
diplomatic compacts, and that is the frame of mind which 
we want to see accepted as necessary and inevitable on 
both sides of the Atlantic, and, further, which we want to 
see foreign Powers take cognisance of officially. Such 
a policy of family mutual insurance we regard as the 
most valuable thing in the world. Look at its results 
when Europe wanted, before the war began, to seize 
America’s arms and pinion them to her side, and when later 
the Powers longed, as in the case of Japan and the Liao- 
tung Peninsula, to dictate the terms of peace. But you 
cannot have a mutual understanding of that kind with 
more than one Power. If you have it based on mere 
self-interest and make it the creature of a written compact, 
depend upon it you will wither the force of the blood 
relationship. If Smith makes an agreement with Jones 
that they will help each other in all circumstances, 
Smith’s own brother very naturally feels that his obliga- 
tions have to a great extent ceased to operate. 

This is one reason why, in our opinion, we ought not to 
attempt to make regular alliances with any of the Con- 
tinental Powers. Another reason is that alliances are 
apt only to bind the more stable and more scrupulous 
Power. Prince Bismarck’s life shows the value of alli- 
ances when they are manipulated by a powerful Minister 
who has not got too tender a conscience. An alliance 
may be strong enough for the first six months, but soon 
circumstances change a little, and then people begin to 
wonder whether it is still binding, or really, though 
not nominally, dissolved. But in such cases we may 
be sure that it would not be Great Britain, but the country 
with statesmen reared in the school of Prince Bismarck, 
who would know when it was convenient “to supple- 
ment” the alliance by a private agreement with the 
supposed common enemy. British statesmen will never be 
able to make the use of alliances which has been made by 
the cleverest of European Ministers. They are too 
liable to scruples, and our whole public system is too 
much based on publicity. But to say this is not 
to say anything against detinite agreements made 
with an immediate and specific object. Every Power 
must, of course, be prepared to make such agreements, 
and be ready to accept or make the offer. ‘ Your 





interests are the same as ours in this case: join us to 
carry them out,’ 


But between such agreements for pr.c- 





tical objects to be acted on immediately and general 
alliances there is an enormous difference. ‘I'he immediate 
agreement cannot be wriggled outof. It does not come in 
time to bind one Powerand not the other. The obligations 
under them are not ambiguous, and the objects are per- 
fectly clear. But it will be said, perhaps, that all that we 
are really asked to do by those who now talk of alliances 
with foreign Powers is to make a specific agreement 
with Germany, Japan, and the United States to stem the 
tide of Russian influence in China. That is, we shall 
be told that the object is specific and immediate, and 
will be acted upon at once. If so, then, of course, 
the proposal is not open to the objections we have 
stated to alliances, and we must consider it om 
its merits,—i.e., ask, “Is the object to attain which the 
specific and immediate agreements are proposed one 
which makes them advisable?” The object is, in plain 
words, to hold Russia in check in the Far East, and te 
prevent her acquiring great slices of China, and so get the 
power of dominating and exercising an exclusive contro? 
over the native Government. Let us grant (though we 
doubt it) that Russia, if not checked, will become 
the absolute possessor of Northern China, includ- 
ing possibly Pekin, from which the native Govern- 
ment will be driven. Is that a contingency so 
injurious to us that it should induce us to make an 
agreement with other Powers to attack Russia by land 
and sea unless she will give way? No doubt, if a 
Russian advance in the Far East means our ruin, then 
the best way to check Russia is to get Germany and 
Japan to join us. Germany is the only Power that can 
march troops into European Russia, and Japan is the only 
Power that could put two hundred thousand men into 
Siberia. We by ourselves cannot really touch Russia’s vita} 
points, but Germany and Japan can. Hence, if Russia is 
really the enemy, if it isa case of Moscovia est delenda, them 
by all means make an agreement with Germany and 
Japan. 

3ut is it worth while for us to make a dead set against 
Russia,—to go for her “ bald-headed””? We do not think 
it is. We do not, in the first place, believe that Russia 
will find the conquest of China easy,—the moment China 
is really awakened, as she would be by a Russian attack, 
she will become formidable, and will get help from 
Japan without any encouragement from us. Still, even if 
Russia takes all Northern China, or indeed half China, and 
China submits without a murmur, we do not believe that 
England will be menaced. In spite of any supposed slam- 
ming of the door, our trade will be increased, not decreased, 
by Russian occupation. Russia may weaken and attenuate 
herself, may hasten an internal revolution, may bring her- 
self to the edge of bankruptcy, by conquering Northern 
China, but she will not injure England. In our opinion, then, 
there is not the slightest reason for getting up a series of 
agreements—which in Germany’s case will have to be 
paid for at a very high price—in order to check Russia. 
We would leave Russia to play her own hand in China, 
convinced that if England and the United States stand 
together they will be able by pacific pressure to get all the 
concessions they can possibly want in the way of trade 
and commerce. Whatever happens, Russia will not shut. 
the door,—for the very good reason that she cannot. 
Instead, then, of trying to get up agreements for holding 
Russia in check, we would make it clear to Russia that we 
are not in the least afraid of her, and that we have not 
the slightest intention of treating her as “the enemy.” 
We believe, as we have said again and again, that an under- 
standing with Russia is perfectly possible. We shall be 
told, no doubt:—‘The Russians are impossible people 
to deal with. They cannot keep a bargain. They are so 
suspicious that they never will receive an overture in a 
proper spirit. They will not listen to us.’ Well, if that is 
so, do not let us attempt to have any agreement, or under- 
standing, or negotiations with Russia. Let us simply tell 
the Russians in plain language what parts of the world are 
ours in posse or esse, and let them make their arrange- 
ments accordingly. ‘We keep, of course, everything we 
now possess. We stay in Egypt, we do not mean to have 
Arabia touched, and we shall not allow Thibet or the 
Yangtse Valley to pass into Eurcpean hands, but for the 
rest we shall not interfere with you. If you like to take 
Constantinople, Asia Minor, or Syria, or even to reach the 
water on the Persian Gulf, we shall not interfere; you 








may find difficulties oves these matters with Germany, 
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Austria, and France, but that is not our affair. We only 
tell you where you will knock up against us.’ Our con- 
tention is that if we said this to Russia, we should not lay 
down any condition which she would find the least intoler- 
able, and yet not give up anything that we really want. 
Suppose after our declaration Russia did nothing, there 
would benoground foralarm. If, however, she took Northern 
China, made the Gulf of Pechili a Russian lake, came into 
the Mediterranean, and had possession of Jerusalem, she 
would oy be a greater, but a less, danger tous. At last she 
would bé vulnerable to attack by water. She would have 
come into the open, and would have forfeited that physical 
isolation which has so long made her bear a charmed life. 
Russia is not our enemy and we are not hers, though her 
statesmen, half ignorant and half over-subtle, are on the 
subject quite as foolish as our own. Russia dreads us 
greatly, and is always imagining that we have some dreadful 
design on foot against her. In essentials, however, neither 
Power is injurious to the other, and there is no real reason 
why we should fight. No doubt the Continent is in a cer- 
tain danger from Russia, but, after all, that is their busi- 
ness, not ours. When Russia does not really conflict with 
us why should we manufacture causes of quarrel? Russia 
is the great land Power. We are the great sea Power. 
Surely there is no reason why the whales and the bears 
should fight, 





HERR VON BULOW ON PEACE. 


ay 7 E take it that the real use of Herr von Bilow as 
\ Foreign Secretary of the German Empire is to 
make the ideas of his erratic though able master appear 
in the Reichstag as sections of a consistent and practical 
foreign policy. He must be admitted to do his work very 
well. He isa good speaker, with considerable power of 
epigram ; he thinks lucidly; and he is able to make the 
rushing thoughts of his master, who sees foreign politics 
as a man sees objects through a prism, seem closely 
connected, as things look to be through an ordinary 
jens. His utterances are, therefore, worth studying, more 
especially a carefully prepared speech such as the one he 
delivered in the Reichstag on December 12th. His 
evident intention was to admit the existence of a troubled 
outlook—else why a demand for twenty-seven thousand 
more men ?—but still to reassure Germany and the world. 
He is not wholly contented—as who could be looking at 
the present condition of France P—and he sees clouds in the 
Balkan Peninsula, where unrest “must necessarily react 
upon the West,” and where, it is implied, only the 
Roumanian King, who is a Hohenzollern, behaves quite 
wisely; but still he is pretty confident of peace. To 
begin with, the nations were more anxious for it than ever, 
ind more afraid of wars which, “as armaments had 
increased, would be wars of the peoples in the most 
terrible sense of the word.” Then the Triple Alliance 
was as secure as ever, in spite of incidents like the 
quarrel over the expulsion of Austrian subjects from 
Silesia. Such incidents mattered little, for the Triple 
Alliance was “like a fortress upon the glacis of which 
trees might grow in peace time, but in case of need they 
could be at once cleared away for action.” That is a 
pregnant metaphor, and we are by no means sure it does not 
contain a solid truth. Then Herr von Biilow declared that 
the Emperor’s journey to Palestine had tended towards 
peace, the Sultan in particular understanding that he had 
no ground for mistrust; while as regards Kngland,—“ all 
that I should like to say to-day on this subject—but I 
think that I am saying a great deal—is that there are all 
sorts of questions and a great variety of points in which 
we can go together with England, and do gladly go 
together with England, without prejudicing, and while 
completely maintaining, our other valuable connections.” 
Germany has no “connections” with France, and Austria 
has no quarrel with England, and this sentence can only 
mean, therefore, that Germany will go together with 
ngland so long and so far as agreement would not 
embroil her, or loosen her ‘* connection” with Russia. 


This seems, when thus described, a consistent and 
intelligible policy. The German Emperor, desiring peace, 
looks out over all the world, and, so far as he can, 
seeks to remove all visible causes of trouble. He keeps 
up the Triple Alliance, he warns the unruly States of the 
Balkan to be quiet, he makes friends with the Sultan, 
he “agrees” with Great Britain, and he maintains “ con- 





a 
nections” with Russia. He does not, it is true, allude 
to France, now as always the disturbing factor jp 
Europe; but then, as France will not move without her 
ally, France for the moment is included in Russia and 
in reassuring St. Petersburg, Germany is also soothin 
and tranquillising Paris. What can Sovereign do eae 
if he is only sincere —and of his sincerity up to a point 
we, at least, entertain no doubt. The interest of German 
is peace with more -prosperity; and those who doubt 
that the Emperor seeks the interest of Germany, as he 
understands it, have formed an incorrect opinion of hig 
character. We do not doubt either his object or his 
truthfulness ; we question only the wisdom of the 
plans through which he seeks his ends. He evades 
as it seems to, us, almost all of the difficulties 
and problems which really threaten peace. The danger 
in the Balkans is not in the least removed yu 
urging the different States to remain quiet. Macedonia 
remains under an oppression sure to be worse than ever 
because the Sultan believes the Kaiser to be his friend, 
and if Macedonia rises, the States of the Balkan must 
move,and Europe may in a moment beall in flames. The 
Triple Alliance is still intact, but it has been intact for 
years past, and Europe has all the while been restless and 
liable to conflagrations. Africa is a cause of jealousies 
and complications which seem positively endless, and 
nothing in Africa is settled, or even mentioned in the 
speech of Herr von Biilow, who, like his master, refrained 
from even mentioning the great victory of Omdurman, 
though it has opened the whole Soudan to German trade. 
The most ticklish point in the world is China, and the 
German Foreign Secretary never mentions China, while 
carefully avoiding any approval of the annexation of the 
Philippines, which colony, apparently, he places in quite 
a different category from Cuba. For all Herr von Biilow 
says, France might not exist, and the dangers from that 
side are not affected by any action of the Emperor except 
through Russia, which, his Majesty may depend upon it, 
has been rather alienated than soothed by the journey of 
which he is so proud. The Russian people have witnessed 
with acute jealousy his tour in Palestine, and his promise 
to protect all German Catholics there, while the Russian 
Government sees with dismay its secular enemy, Turkey, 
petted and patted on the back. ‘ How,’ think the states- 
men of St. Petersburg, ‘are we to control, or even to in- 
fluence, the Sultan when he is led to believe that whatever 
he may do, he will find a friend in a European Sovereign 
with two millions of soldiers at his back ? We have but 
just got rid of English interference in Turkey, and now 
here is the German Emperor, whose frontiers march with 
our own, taking the English place. It is too exasperating.’ 
The designs of William II. are doubtless good, but of the 
wisdom of his methods we confess we fail to be convinced. 
Does any grave statesman in Europe think war much less 
probable because of Herr von Biilow’s speech? Certainly 
the German Emperor himself does not, for at the very 
moment when he is most anxious to conciliate the Czar, 
and convince him that good relations with Britain are not 
intended as menaces to himself, he passes on his brother 
Sovereign the slight of publicly increasing his Army. Let 
us, says the Czar, at all events abstain from increasing 
our armaments. Certainly, replies the Kaiser, that is 
most magnanimous, and therefore I will levy and train 
twenty-seven thousand more men, and incite my Austrian 
ally to do the same. One would think, to judge from the 
words of Sovereigns, that international politics were 
reduced to amicable, if grave, discussions; but from 
their acts, that they expect those discussions to end in 
immediate invasion. 

But, it is said, Germany, it is evident from Herr von 
Bilow’s speech, is becoming more friendly to England. 
Where is the proof of that? We do not deny it, we only 
ask for evidence; and if, in asking, we seem to do any 
injustice to German statesmen, the sin rests not with us, 
but with the German Emperor and Lord Salisbury. Why 
should they not trust the people with the negotiations, or 
a clear declaration of the objects the negotiations are in- 
tended to secure? If the agreements are really of moment, 
and amount to more than preliminary discussions on con- 
ceivable policies, why should not the nations know them? 
Nobody could interfere if they were published in the 
Times to-morrow. We can imagine the Chinese quavering, 
and Mr. Kruger hesitating, and the Portuguese shaking 
over the idea of giving publicity to an arrangement; but 
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when Germany and England are agreed, what does it 
matter who impugns their agreement ? There is something 
of weakness in all this secrecy, and something, too, which 
ives to the fairest promises and the most satisfactory 
expressions of goodwill a touch of insincerity. If every- 
body is seeking peace all round, where is the necessity for 
all these costly armaments, or for Herr von Biilow’s hint 
in his lofty peroration that “ Germany’s future is based 
upon her right, and her right upon her sharpened sword” ? 
If Lord Salisbury had used such a sentence all the officers 
in Europe would have begun purchasing revolvers, and he 
would have been styled in every capital a swashbuckler 
intent for his own ends on menacing ali mankind. 
a the century genius appears to be dying out. 
‘ That is perhaps too brusque a sentence, requiring 
some qualifications, but it conveys what is substantially the 
truth. There is nothing more marked as one looks round 
Europe than the absence of dominant personalities in any 
department of life. There is scarcely a man in politics in 
any country whose departure would be missed for six 
months. Lord Salisbury and the German Emperor are 
the most notable exceptions, and neither of them com- 
pletely invalidates the rule. Lord Salisbury would be a 
really great man if he wished things a little more strongly, 
avd the German Emperor if he did not dissipate his force 
in the vain pursuit of eminence in all things; but being 
what they are, the historian of the future will hardly 
class them in the front rank of mankind. He may, for 
their histories are not over; but we can judge only by 
what has been finished, and it leaves Lord Salisbury a 
most considerable, rather than a strictly “great,” states- 
man, and William IT. a striking but doubtful figure, made 
abnormally visible by his seat upon a lofty throne. With 
those two possible exceptions, the political leaders of the 
world belong at best to the second rank. In this country 
the highest figures after Lord Salisbury are Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Chamberlain; and while Mr. Balfour, with all 
his powers, has as yet initiated nothing, Mr. Chamberlain, 
with all his force, has still to secure a great success. In 
the Liberal party there is not even a chief, or a man 
who is indispensable. There is in the country no 
first-class orator, there is no administrator so great 
as to be universally recognised, no soldier who has 
won a pitched battle against a white foe — Lord 
Kitchener may be great in the historian’s sense, but he 
has yet to be fully proved—no man in any profession as 
to whose primacy in that profession there is no dispute. 
There are able men, trustworthy men, successful men, by 
the score, but the last of the men who are recognised by 
fces as head and shoulders above the crowd died with 
Mr. Gladstone. In France there is a dead-level, and 
the level is not high. The Republic has opened all 
careers to the competent, but the competent do not 
advance to fill them. The parties, the Army, the factions, 
the whole people, long for a great leader; but if such a 
man exists he is still in the background, and might as 
well not be. The régime of the “plain men” has been 
inaugurated, no one is excluded—-the President was a 
tanner, and the Premier an usher in a school—but the 
guide whom an enfranchised people should have thrown 
up has not been found. There has not been a man in 
French politics since Gambetta died whom his country- 
men recognised as a genius,—-that is, as a man possessed of 
the gift to which experience is needless. It is the same in 
literature, in the arts, even in oratory, for though there are 
men in the Chambers with marvellous powers of expression, 
there is no one whocan make of persuasion anexecutive force. 
In the other two Latin countries men in polities are scarcely 
ven eminent, those who oppose being as third-rate as those 
who rule. Spain is being ruined by sheer want of brain- 
power, and though there is plenty of ability among promi- 
nent men in Italy, to none have been given the abilities 
which command the adhesion of a people. In Italy we 
hear nothing of a great litterateur, of a supreme artist, or of 
what has appeared there so often, the man of science whose 
very name marks an epoch in discovery. In Germany the 
Emperor seems, with his endless strain after greatness, to 
absorb all the vitality of the nation. Great men do not 
grow, or, at least, do not become visible, under his shadow. 





THE LACK OF GREAT MEN. 











above the crowd. There is only the Emperor, with his 
wbounding energy, made half useless because applied to 
too many things. We ought not, perhaps, to quote Austria, 
for it has been the singular fate of Austria to flourish 
without men at once great and successful; but though 
she has an able Sovereign, he is not exactly a great 
man, while she has no Metternich to represent her, 
no Archduke Charles to fight for her, and no Deak 
to recoucile her jarring races. She drifts along under 
second-rate men, it may be towards a haven of rest, 
it may be towards the abyss; but there is no one, 
be it in the Government, or in the Opposition, or out- 
side both, to whom her many nations look as a pilot 
who can show them the way. In Russia the Sovereign, 
who is all in all, is most assiduous in business, is 
thoroughly well meaning, and is probably one of those 
men before whose minds great, if shadowy, ideas occa- 
sionally float; but no one not his subject would reckon 
him among the great. He has in Muravieff an accom- 
plished diplomatist, in De Witte a successful financier, in 
the Grand Duke Vladimir a strong, and, it is said, 
sagacious, general councillor; but there is no one whom 
he would select as Chancellor, no one whom Europe 
esteems great, no one whom the group around the throne 
would name as a reserve of force for Russia. In the arts 
music excepted, Russia has scarcely succeeded; and in 
literature her lights have gone out. There is, in fact, in 
Europe at this moment, with the two «xceptions we have 
named, no great personality ; and it would be vain to seek 
him in America, where the democracy is deliberately trying 
to live without guidance, and has failed even in the stress 
of wartime to throw up an administrator. 


The sterility, in fact, is general, and it only remains to 
suggest its cause. It is certainly not want of opportunity, 
for there never was a time when careers were so free, 
when the nations were so hungering for guidance and 
light, or when there was such readiness to welcome, 
applaud, and reward striking ability of any kind. The 
claim of birth has almost disappeared, the use of wealth 
to the aspirant is no greater than it always was, and the 
general power of appreciating mental gifts has very 
decidedly increased. Nor is the lack of greatness due to 
any unreadiness to accept leadership. The nations are 
becoming democratic, and democracies as a rule thirst for 
leading, and for the man who wil] give them a decisive 
signal. The Kings are always looking out for ability, and 
the first idea of any Government when a man appears 
taller than the mass is to receive him into the system, if 
possible on their side, but at all events to receive him. 
Parnell, could he have accepted office, would have been a 
Cabinet Minister. Ministers in France are frequently men 
from the lower ranks of the bourgeoisie; the Prussiaa 
Minister of Finance is, if we are not mistaken, a man of low 
birth, and the last Foreign Minister of Russia was cer- 
tainly by origin a foreigner, and, according to popular 
rumour, by family a Jew. No one, in fact, would be ex- 
cluded who could seriously serve the State, while in art 
and literature origin is forgotten and poverty ignored. 
The cause, of course, may be accidental, there being a 
moment between ebb and flood when even the tide has 
no force; but we should be inclined ourselves rather to 
connect it with that spasm of weakness and fear, produced 
originally by the excessive prevalence of uncertainty, which 
has developed the marked feature of the close of the cen- 
tury,—general pessimism. There is a kind of languid 
despair among the Latin races, and of hesitation as to 
ideals among the Teutonic races, out of which greatness 
does not come. Even the strong doubt whether a period 
of decadence has not set in, and aecept intolerable pheno- 
mena coolly as evidences that some sort of a process 
of decay is going on. The fact, too, that all careers are 
open, that we have got to the bottom, and that there is no 
new couche sociale left to force itself upwards and give 
affairs and thoughts a new freshness, has its influence, 
and what influence it has is all in the same direction. 
We do not think the vacancy will last long, for we do not 
believe that any ideal has yet been attained, and while a 
motive for effort remains, a nation cannot be “ played 
out”; but the pause may continue for some time, and 
while it endures art will remain stationary, literature will 
be thin and spasmodic, and public affairs will display 
that tendency towards disaster which, if Europe be taken 





There is no Minister who cannot be parted with, no leader 
of Opposition who is formidable, no soldier who is essential 
to the Army, no citizen who towers in sight of all men | 


as a Whole, marks them now. The world can get along 
without great men, but it does not get along well. 
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THE GOOD SIDE OF FRANCE. 


ANY of our friends are belittling France too much. 

It is natural, for there are many causes in France, 

both moral and political, of irritation to Englishmen, and 
many signs in her present condition which appear to 
observers menacing in proportion to their friendship for 
her people. Hysteria seems to have become chronic in 
Paris at all events, and there is in a section of the people 
a contempt for the abstract idea of right which is most 
ominous of coming disorders. The Chamber, the Army 
chiefs, the Press, and the populace all seem to have 
broken loose together from customary restraints, and 
there is for the moment nothing left that is dignified in 
France except the Court of Appeal. The Generals 
tell the President that they are humiliated, and the 
President answers that under the Constitution he is 
powerless to intervene; Deputies fight each other with 
their fists; the most monstrous accusations are bandied to 
and fro in the streets, and are some of them true; the 
power of securing swift remedy for wrong seems to have 
died away ; and that ascendency of Rumour which struck 
Carlyle as a special note of the early days of the first Revo- 
lution has established itself once more. ‘T’o most English- 
men the scene appears as a welter of disorder, corruption, 
and vice, such as a nation can hardly pass through and con- 
tinue to exist in safety. They hardly see the other side; and 
yet there is another side. To begin with, the vitality of 
France is of a special quality. Her people, like many 
men known to doctors, possess the liability to grave 
disease and recuperative power in almost equal degree. 
No one would say that France at this moment had sunk, 
morally, politically, or intellectually, to the level she occu- 
pied in the later years of Louis XV.; yet it took less than 
a generation to place her at the head of the world. 
Napoleon was five years old when Louis XV. died, and 
his corpse was left deserted. The strength which in 
other nations comes back slowly returns in France by 
leaps and bounds, and before her fribbles are dead she 
produces a whole generation of men competent in all 
departments of life. Her plants spring strongly up 
through the overlying manure. France may be dying, 
as so many think, but to the historian it rather appears 
that she is passing through one of those periods of 
disease which have repeatedly marked her history, which 
have left terrible traces on her body, but which have also left 
its extraordinary force to all appearance unimpaired. 
Even in this horrible Dreyfus imbroglio there are 
symptoms from which a cool observer may gather 
reasons for hope. The men who have cried for justice, 
often t> their own immense loss and risk, include 
the majority of the nervous and comfort-loving “ intel- 
lectuals ” of France, and their conduct should not be 
passed over when one is speaking of the spiritual 
degradation of their country. There must be good left 
in a country when a writer like M. Zola, vain, egotistic, 
and salacious, deliberately faces a steam engine in its rush 
rather than see it crush down an innocent man. Even 
the Jews of France, whom most Frenchmen and many 
Englishmen so suspect, have behaved well. They do not 
ove the Republic, they would infinitely prefer a régime 
under which Socialists would be silenced; their game, if 
they were mere self-seekers, was to uphold the Army, pro- 
vide its chiefs with money, and profit by a military 
revolution; but rather than abandon an _ innocent 
co-religionist, they deliberately faced what is for them 
the awful and siill existing danger of a popular up- 
rising against their caste. Nor have the people been 
altogether given up to evil. The foundation of the 
whole agitation, that which makes the struggle so 
formidable and inspires such doubt, if not terror, in 
the mighty forces arrayed against Dreyfus, is the 
uneasy conscience of “the people,” the perception that if 
they were once convinced that they were crushing the 
innocent, they would turn in fury upon the doers of 
injustice. The tendency to imaginative terror and cause- 
less suspicion which we see in the occasional bursts 
of the spy mania has befogged their brains, but the 
consciences of the people are not quieted, and, where the 
victim is not a Jew, start even in Paris into fierce activity. 
Picquart would be a good candidate for a vacant Senator- 
ship in any district of Northern France. A nation is not 
lost if it rejects good evidence, but only if it rejects it 
wilfully, and the will in France in the Picquart case is 





obviously distracted. After all, Titus Oates was a much 
less credible witness than Colonel Henry, and our own 
Londoners believed in him. 


But, we shall be asked, if the French are not bad and 
fickle and on the downward grade, why are they read 
to upset the Republic which has existed for twenty.fite 
years, which'has set all careers free, and to which, above 
all, they can give any direction they please ? They can 
make it economical if they will, or send it swiftly moving 
on the groove of foreign affairs, or use it as their instru. 
ment to secure any social change they may desire, 
Why, then, except from instability, are the French 
hurrahing for the Governor of Paris? We regret 
their action as much as any Republican in France can do. 
So far from having the crypto-iindness for the Bonapartes 
of which some of our friends accuse us, we should, if 
Monarchy were desirable in France, greatly prefer a 
Restoration, and hold the Republic distinctly preferable 
to both the sets of Pretenders. There is hope in it, and 
a chance of peace, and there is neither if a throne is set 
up again to run its course and fall once more, leaving 
nothing founded. But we understand why great multi- 
tudes in France, who mean no particular mischief, have 
latently or openly a different opinion. Frenchmen are 
pining, as Englishmen have often at moments pined, for 
proof that they are great, for success, in short, in some 
grand form which the world cannot fail to recognise, 
They are dissatisfied and “ low,”—we mean in the medical 
sense. It is our English instinct derived from history 
when we are in that condition to grumble loudly and even 
groan, to criticise and abuse Ministries, and if we can, to 
change them or persons included in them. It is French 
instinct, derived also from their history, though the 
history is modern, to change the very form of the State, 
which they think they can do at will without injury to 
the continuity of their national life. We think them 
wrong—probably they are wrong—for permanence is a. 
source of strength; but France is more populous, ten 
times as rich, and rather larger in area than she was when 
Louis XVI. mounted the scaffold. Moreover, France has 
broken with her past as we have never done. There is 
nothing which signifies to her people older than “The 
Year One” (1792). It is natural, therefore, that her fear 
of revolution should be less than ours, and that she 
should venture on a revolt as we venture on a forced 
General Election. Lastly, there is a quality in French- 
men which, though it exists in all nations more or less, 
does not elsewhere attain the same proportions or influence. 
France always longs for a guide,—for some visible person 
to whom she can look for final decision, and on whom she 
can throw the ultimate responsibility. It is not a 
dictator she seeks, we think, so much as a guide, but a 
guide she will have if she is to be content. It is the mis- 
fortune of the Republic that since the death of M. Thiers 
it has appeared incapable of providing such a man either 
as President or as Premier, and the country has been 
forced to jog on with men of the second class, often 
unknown to the people, and always deficient in that 
quality of definite leadership and authority for which at 
heart they crave. M. Faure does not seem to them to supply 
the place of Henri Quatre, nor do they mistake any recent 
Foreign Secretary for Cardinal Richelieu. Given this 
discontent, this historic teaching, and this vague longing, 
we may easily understand why France looks round eagerly 
for a leader, and does not care particularly either what he 
calls himself or what may be the extent of the preroga- 
tives he claims. He must lead, and lead successfully, 
that is the one condition; and if he cannot, “he can,” says 
France to herself, “be easily overthrown.” The dismissal 
of the Second Empire did not cost a life. 





CHRISTMAS-BOXES. 


IR EDWARD FRY may claim the credit of having 
discovered, in the uninteresting windings of some 
bankruptcy proceedings, the largest Christmas-box on 
record. The giver had, no doubt, often stood in need of 
an advance from his bankers, and he had made friends, or 
tried to make friends, with the Mammon of unrighteous- 
ness in the person of the bank manager. To this official 
the kindly bankrupt despatched “a case of various spirits, 
wines, and champagne, and also a box of cigars,” with the 
request that it might be “ accepted as a Christmas present.” 
This, however, was not considered enough. The sweet 
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influences of the season were not yet exhausted. The 
bankrupt had provided for the manager’s comfort; he 
had done nothing for the ladies of his family. The 
seeming omission was unintentional. It was easy to send 
wine and spirits, champagne and cigars, and on this head 
the bankrupt’s taste was very likely as good as his 
friend’s. But he was minded to give him in addition “a 
drawing-room suite,” and for this the presence of the 
manager was required. The letter went on, therefore, 
to make an appointment for a joint visit to London 
some time in the following month, “when [ shall 
be glad to buy you the drawing-room suite to your 
taste, which you will kindly accept as a_ present 
from your sincere friend.” It would be interesting to 
know whether the gifts were accepted and to follow the 
donor’s subsequent transactions with the bank. Did the 
outlay of which we have here the bare items bring in its 
reward ? Was the manager so impressed with the evidence 
of solvency which these presents supplied that he recom- 
mended his chiefs to make the giver a further loan? Or 
did he decline the bribe and straight away inform his 
chiefs that it had been offered? If so, itis to be feared 
that what the bankrupt had planned so cleverly for his 
own good only did him harm, and that instead of 
further advances, all that he got was a peremptory 
request to repay the money previously lent him. 

No one will have any difficulty in associating himself 
with Sir Edward Fry’s condemnation of a Christmas-box 
of this type. But his letter has a wider application than 
this one case would suggest. Christmas-boxes are not, 
we may hope, often given in quite such suspicious cir- 
cumstances as these. But there is another class of 
persons—this time usually a solvent class—who give 
them, or, perhaps we should say, who originally gave 
them, for reasons not very dissimilar. Why is a 
butcher or a grocer so impressed with the merits 
of his customers’ cooks? Probably he has no per- 
sonal knowledge of them, and if in this respect his 
subordinates are more fortunate than himself, they 
probably keep the friendship to themselves. It is not, 
therefore, the individual so much as the abstract cook 
that these tradesmen have in view. They give not to this 
or that cook, but to cooks as a class. They must often 
have asked themselves whether their order-books show 
any return for the money thus laid out. The theory, we 
presume, that each tradesman holds is that if he does not 
give Christmas-boxes his brother-tradesmen will, and that 
as a consequence of this looser practice on their part, the 
cooks will take care that their employers’ orders go to 
them, and not to their more stingy or more scrupulous 
rival. Thus the object of giving Christmas-boxes to a 
customer’s servants is not so much to gain custom as to 
keep it. The cooks have no motive for preferring one 
tradesman over another, since all alike remember them at 
Christmas. But if one or two were to hold their hands 
while the remainder were as liberal as before, the cooks 
whom they have hitherto served would naturally feel 
aggrieved, and, so far as they had any voice in 
the matter, would advise their employers to go to a 
new butcher or a new baker. 

The master bakers of Clevedon, in Somersetshire, have 
taken note of these facts, with the result that “ they 
have unanimously decided to discontinue the practice.” 
Nothing, we may imagine, but the want of the unanimity 
which has now been secured has prevented them from 
trying this plan a good deal sooner. Very possibly the 
man who first thought of tipping his customers’ servants 
found the practice highly profitable. But as soon as it 
became universal it must have ceased to have any special 
value. The cooks distributed their patronage as they liked, 
confident that wherever they dealt the expected donation 
would equally find its way to them at Christmas. These 
bold master bakers are evidently very much afraid that 
public opinion will not sustain them in the step they have 
taken. To refuse to spend money in the way in which it is 
customary to spezid it is very likely, they think, to be set 
down to parsimony. In their anxiety to avoid this they 
have agreed to give £20 to the Clevedon Cottage Hospital. 
There was no need for thus draping their straightforward, 
if late developed, honesty. A system of giving Christmas- 
boxes to servants has really nothing to recommend it. In 
Some distant past possibly it was a spontaneous act of 
kindness to those with whom they or their subordinates 
Were frequently in contact. In the end it became a 





simple bribe, and a bribe which lost its characteristic 
recommendation as soon as it was offered by everybody. 
Sir Edward Fry is sanguine that the action which the 
master bakers of Cleveden have taken will be generally 
followed, and we sincerely hope that his wish will be 
gratified. Indeed, the example has been already set. The 
advertisement of the master bakers states that “ millers, 


corn-merchants, and wholesale firms generally have 
abolished the system of giving Christmas-boxes and 
New Year’s boxes to the trade for the last three or four 
years.” When morality and economy go hand in hand, 
we may confidently expect that other firms, wholesale or 
retail, will go and do likewise. 


There is no need, however, to carry the application of 
Sir Edward Fry’s principle to any greater length than he 
does himself. He objects to Christmas-boxes because 
“under that pleasant name bribes are often given and 
received.” No one can question the accuracy of this 
statement. In the cases we have mentioned the whole 
aim and purport of Christmas-boxes is bribery. Not one 
of them would be given if there were not, or at all events 
if there had not been in the first instance, an expectation 
of getting something in return. It may be objected 
that every Christmas- box, outside those given to 
children, is founded on an expectation of getting some- 
thing in return. Why do we give Christmas-boxes to 
railway porters or to dustmen or to newspaper boys, 
unless it be to secure their quicker attention in the 
future? In avast number of cases this is an exaggerated, 
and in many a positively untrue, account of our motive. 
We give rather from a genuine, if vague, sense of grati- 
tude for services rendered inthe past. These people are 
paid, no doubt, to see after our luggage, to empty our 
dustbins, to bring our newspaners. But we have a cer- 
tain kindly feeling towards them for doing their duty by 
us, even though that duty is really owing not to us, but 
to their own employers. We do not see that anything 
is gained by a too close scrutiny into the motives which 
carry our hands to our pockets about Christmas time. 
We have learned to check indiscriminate charity. We 
know too well what comes of giving to street beggars 
to be in any danger of doing harm in that way. But 
Christmas-boxes of the ordinary type are free from these 
too obvious drawbacks, and we should be the poorer, not the 
richer, for ceasing to give them. Moreover, if any further 
reason is wanted, it is not true that the Christmas-box 
is prompted by the same kind of expectation as the 
Christmas bribe. At worst, when we give to the porter or 
the dustman we expect him to give something which is 
his own. But when we bribe servants or bank managers. 
we expect them to give something which belongs to their 
employers. The bankrupt Sir Edward Fry tells us of 
wanted a loan, but the bribe did not go to the people 
from whom he wanted it. The cook who increases her 
orders in order to earn the expected present does not pay 
the bill which she is so careful to swell. There is no real 
resemblance between the two kinds of Christmas-box, and 
none of us—unless we be either cooks or intending bank- 
rupts—need feel any qualms of conscience on Monday 
week, 








A MIGHTY PLOUGHMAN. 

HAT is a remarkable paper on Mr. Tyson, the mammotb 
millionaire of Sydney, which appeared in the Times of 
Monday, the 12th inst. It is the biography, written evidently 
by one who knows the facts well, of a man who, with the 
nature and capacities of an English agricultural labourer of 
the better kind, became in the large air of Australia a bene- 
factor to his fellow-men, and died one of the largest estate 
owners, if not the largest, in the world. Reading it is like 
watching an insect under a powerfal magnifier: you see every- 
thing clearly because everything is large enough for the eye 
to take it fully in. Mr. Tyson had the nature, the habitudes, 
the ideals, and the weaknesses of the true English agricul- 
turist who attaches himself to the soil either as labourer or 
working farmer, who loves his occupation and never changes 
his ways or his point of view. Born of a mixed Belgian and 
English parentage, he began as a mower on 15s. a week ; he died 
worth five millions sterling; but he remained from first to last 
essentially an industrious ploughman of the best and most 
typically British kind. Poor or rich, he worked all day, every 








day, he never put ona white shirt, never wore any but plain 
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clothes, never owned a pair of gloves, never ate anything but 
the coarsely plain food to which he had been accustomed, 
never washed himself with anything but sand. He never 
read, enjoyed no amusement, and sought as little intercourse 
with his fellow-creatures, especially strangers, as his business 
permitted. He thought nothing about money, did not give 
away any, did not seek greatly to add to his store, and as he 
never married, did not care in the least what became of his 
vast wealth, but was contented to know that as it could not 
follow him, he would when he quitted life have done with it. 
His one ideal in life was to “stub Thornaby waaste,” as 
Tennyson said, or as he himself put it, to “fight the 
desert,” to make water flow where no water was, to cover 
arid soil with grass, to fill the land with “beef,” good 
stock, and its products; and having his whole force con- 
centrated on that business, he succeeded marvellously, bought, 
fenced, watered, and stocked estate after estate all over Aus- 
tralia, took leases of thousands of square miles, and when he 
died was the greatest stockowner in the world, with half a 
million acres in freehold, and acres in leasehold almost beyond 
counting. This was his life work; he pursued it in full con- 
sciousness that this, and this only, was his business; and 
when asked if he was happy, he said: “ Yes, sufficiently so; I 
am persuaded that attainment is nothing; the pleasure is in 
the pursuit, and I have been pursuing all my life. Yes, I 
consider that I have been happier than most men.” He had 
no theological ideas whatever, and never entered a church; 
but he bad a belief and a rule of life which kept him 
always straight in conduct, “Theology,” he said, “ain’t 
my business. I do what I think seriously right; I stand 
to take my chance; and I have no fear.” Pressed with 
the obvious question, “Why do you do what you think 
seriously right? Why not drink and play the fool like 
other men?” he had an answer which satisfied himself. 
“You see, the fun is in the little game. Every man who 
chooses has his little game, with a fair chance of winning if 
he keep straight. It is better worth his while to do what he 
seriously thinks right. If he don’t he is bound to lose. Yes, 
I believe every man has a good chance of winning. That’s 
enough for me; the rest don’t concern me; I don’t think of 
it,’—the creed, we fear, of thousands and scores of thousands 
of good Englishmen. It is based, very often unconsciously, 
upon Christian teaching, but it is in their minds mainly a 
conviction that it is right to “ play the game fair, and within 
the rules,” the other player clearly being Providence, which 
is not to be cheated. In exactly the same spirit a work- 
man once said that although he did not go to church, he 
objected to galleries being open. “God Almighty hev his 
rights same as we hev, and ought to hev ’em.” 

in one respect Mr. Tyson departed from the habits of his 
kind. English agriculturists rarely live alone; but a narrow 
experience had given him a prejudice against women, he 
believing that wives were “a deal for husbands to bear,” 
and he was, moreover, the victim of an invincible shyness, 
not the shyness born of egoism or sensitiveness, but the shy- 
ness which is dissocial, which regards strangers with distrust, 
or in bad natures with enmity, and thinks it not unnatural or 
unbccoming to “’eave ’arf a brick” at an unknown figure. 
Those who know our agricultural labourers know that this is 
often a leading feature of their characters, that it is the first 
cause of their inarticulateness, and that it sometimes masters 
them as completely as “stage fright” sometimes masters a 
young performer. The words will not come out of the dry 
lips. This want of the power of being social did not induce 
Mr. Tyson, as it did a Duke lately deceased, to hide behind 
the door of his own reception-room, but it made him prefer to 
be alone, and it is pretty clear cost him the only love of his 
life. He once, when twenty-four years of age and very poor, 
made a long journey to collect a debt of £5 :— 

“He had crossed the range, and being weak with hunger, 
had begun to fear what the ordinary man might well have 
feared from the beginning — namely, that he might never 
find the house of Sir John Hay—when he perceived a 
cottage and an old man about to enter. He approached, 
way, but hesitating in consequence of a 


Wishing to ask his 






shyness of habit which throughout his life caused him to 
shun intercourse with strangers. As he reluctantly drew near 
the door « young woman came suddenly out—‘a beautiful young 
bush-reared girl, dark, rosy, and well grown.’ He told her that 
he had wished to ask his way. She looked at him, and without 
answeriny his question bade him come in and eat. He refused. 


She then laid both hands upon his arm, and with gentle com- 








pulsion drew him in, saying, ‘You are hungry, come in and eat? 
Being ‘ well-nigh famished,’ and supposing that she ‘saw the rhe 
in his face,’ he let himself do as she bid. She called to her sister 
to help to get some food ready, and in a few minutes he wags 
sitting before a good breakfast. He was not in all more than 
fifteen minutes in the house, he never spoke to the girl again, but 
for twenty years he continued to visit the neighbourhood and 
inquire after her until he learned that she was married. Then 
he thought it was time to discontinue his visits. His shyness, he 
explained in telling the story afterwards, kept him from seeking 
to speak to her again, but he added, ‘She was the only woman I 
ever thought of marrying.’ ” 

That story will delight “Ian Maclaren,” who has in “ Auld 
Langsyne” related a somewhat similar passage in the life of 
a peasant farmer, and has been accused, therefore, of senti. 
mental exaggeration. That form of shyness is not egoism, or 
over-consciousness of self, or even sensitiveness, but a 
positive inner dread, arising usually from inexperience, of 
a repellent want of sympathy. All other kinds usually dis. 
appear in the intercourse of life, but this one often remains, 
and produces a man who in the midst of society is really a 
hermit, self-secluded by his own exaggerated apprehensions. 


A good many of our readers will at once decide that Mr, 
Tyson’s life was a narrow one, and they will decide truly; but 
we do not know that it is therefore to be condemned. We do 
not condemn the man who has no interest except in a 
particular form of art, or in a pursuit like law, or in work 
like that done by James Brindley, the builder of the Northern 
canals of England. Nobody sneers at Palissy the potter, 
or at Stephenson’s devotion to railway making, or at 
the lives spent in investigations, often highly specialised, 
by the greater antiquarians. There have been men who 
have passed all their mature years in cultivating and 
diffusing sciences like numismatics, and have always been 
respected. Enthusiasm for an art or a branch of knowledge 
is, in fact, acknowledged to be a title to respect, and there is 
certainly nothing in agriculture to cause us to consider en- 
thusiasm for it an ignoble trait. Agriculture is an art as 
well as a pursuit, is decidedly the most useful of all arts, and 
does not, that we sce, necessarily narrow the mind more than 
medicine, or law, or in many cases even theology. It is in its 
way the most creative of the arts, and is the only one in 
practising which the enthusiast is compelled to acknow- 
ledge that God is a necessary colleague. He may 
plough for ever and never reap if the Lord of the 
Seasons help not. There is always something of the 
soldier about the farmer, some sense, however slight, 
that he is doing battle with Nature, and will profit only 
if he is victorious. In Mr. Tyson this soldier instinct was 
particularly strong. He regarded the vast arid “desert” of 
semi-tropical New South Wales as a foe to be conquered, and 
when he had made the water come, and the grass spring, and 
the corn begin to grow, he felt, like a conqueror, all the 
“triumph and the vanity, the rapture of the strife,” as much 
as if he had defeated a sentient foe, a triumph heightened 
doubtless by the fact that in Australia the desert is no 
passive enemy, but can and will kill you without failure or 
remorse. Taken altogether, we recognise something great in 
Mr. Tyson, of a kind which we have endeavoured to indicate 
in the title of this article. 





THE DOGMATISM OF SCIENCE. 

iy a letter to the 7imes dealing with some assertions of 

Lord Grimtborpe, Canon MacColl tells a rather good 
story which, as Carlyle would have said, is “significant of 
much.” “A friend of mine,” says Canon MacColl, “once shared 
the box-seat with the driver of a stage coach in Yorkshire, 
and being a lover of horses he talked with the coachman abont 
his team, admiring one horse in particular. ‘Ah, said the 
coachman, ‘but that ’oss ain’t as good as he looks; he’sa 
scientific ’oss.’ ‘A scientific horse,’ exclaimed my friend, 
‘what on earth do you mean by that?’ ‘I means,’ replied 
Jehu, ‘a ’oss as thinks he knows a deal more nor he does.’” 
Canon MacColl leaves his antagonist to extract a moral from 
the Yorkshire anecdote, which we trust he will do. But the 
moral is perhaps one for all of us, ‘even the youngest,” as 
the Master of Trinity said, and especially is it a seasonable 
moral for those technically known as men of science. When en- 
gaged in disputation with some very dogmatic Puritan divines, 
Cromwell exclaimed: “I beseech you in the bowels of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, conceive it possible you may be mistaken.” 
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How often would the world as a whole, and its individual 
units, have been preserved from error and calamity had the 
spirit of those words animated men’s minds! But, leaving 
the social, political, and religious affairs of mankind alone 
for the time, let us glance at science, the very department in 
which the strictest adbesion to ascertained truth is impera- 
tive, and ask ourselves svaether the entire body of science 
should be taught as truth, and whether all of the so-called 
sciences are vo be properly classified as science,—that is, as 
an ordcced body of real knowledge as distinguished from a 
collection of isolated facts, 


The modesty of the greatest men of science is well known. 
Sir Isaac Newton once did some charlatan the honour of 
patiently listening to his demonstration of the falsehood of 
the law of attraction, saying quietly, “It may be so.” But it 
cannot be said that the scientific temper of the present day is 
represented by Newton. Few of us can forget the attitude of 
Professor Huxley towards those who were in any degree dis- 
posed to criticise adversely the gigantic structure we know 
as Darwinism. A sort of scientific Athanasian Creed was 
launched at the beads of all doubters, even great men of 
science like Agassiz being treated very much as a mediwval 
Pope would have treated some priestly heretic in a remote 
village. But what of this structure to-day? What of its 
probable future? We honour Darwin and accept the vast 
body of facts concerning variation he has accumulated; but 
the structure as a whole,—is it intact? Dr. Alfred Russel 
Wallace says that Darwinism does not in the least degree 
explain the growth of the moral and intellectual nature of 
man, which is, on the Darwinian theory, the crowning of the 
edifice of physical evolution. Professor Weissmann contends 
with great learning that acquired habits are not trans- 
mitted in generation,-—another breach in the structure. 
Yet it was proposed to force Darwinism as a whole down 
our throats as science. We do not believe that it can be 
maintained that there is such a thing as a science of 
biology. That we know something about certain manifesta- 
tions of life is clear; but a science of lifeP—no, we have no 
such thing at present. As with this science as a whole, so 
with its parts. So final, so certain was the zoological classi- 
fication of Cuvier regarded, that at Cambridge the Chair of 
Zoology was founded to teach that science on the lines of 
Cuvier’s classification,—a matter of embarrassment to the 
professor who knows that in important particulars Cuvier’s 
system has been largely modified. Take another department 
of biology,—medicine. Is there a science of medicine? The 
writer was once present at a meeting of the Cambridge Philo- 
sophical Society, at which the then President, the late Sir 
George Humphry (the incident may be told since he has 
passed away) said: ‘Gentlemen, as we are alone, I will say 
what I would not care to say coram publico, that three-fourths 
of medicine is merely quackery.” 


Glance at other sciences. Look at the successive trans- 


formations through which geology has passed, and its complete | 





disagreement with physics as to the age of our planet and its | 


probable future duration. In a little more than a century 
chemistry has also passed through so many phases that it 
behoves its chief experts to be as doubtful as to the perman- 
ence of the existing phase as a South American President to 
be sure of his tenure of office in the coming week. We do 


therefore we may refer to a crucial instance of the dogmatism 
of science and its lack of foundation; we mean, of course, 
political economy. We should like very much to know if 
there are three men living who are in actual agreement as to 
a body of economic doctrine. The wage-fund theory, the law 
of population, the Ricardian law of rent, once deemed as 
immutable as the rule of three, have for most of us gone the 
way of phlogiston and old theories about the spleen. And 
the “science of history”? Is there such athing? Buckle 
tried to found one based on physical environment; German 
thinkers have made their attempts largely evolved out of 
their moral consciousness. How do we stand to-day as 
regards both history and economics? The answer is clear; 
we have come down to specialism, to minute treatment of 
fragmentary details; that is to say, toa practical confession 
of failure in a design which was premature. 

The trath seems to us to be that, in an age dominated by 
material science, claims have been made for science which can 
scarcely be allowed. While theology has been brushed aside 
as baseless and irrelevant, science has been proclaimed 
sovereign over civilised mankind, and a feverish desire has 
been made evident to teach it as a body of definite dogma to 
the imperfectly civilised peoples, thus greatly confusing their 
moral and intellectual attitude. We do not say that theology 
has not greatly erred in her method and pretensions; but if 
she has, it has been the same error made by science. A 
creed drawn up in the fourth century has been treated as 
though it were the final expression of the religious con- 
sciousness in secula seculorum. In the same way, what 
should have been thought of as a provisional hypothesis 
in science has been thrust upon the world as absolute truth, 
no more to be doubted than that twice two are four. If only 
science had been endowed throughout Europe on the basis of 
some creed, Europe would have become as China, and the 
progress of thought would have been arrested. We must be 
prepared for the perpetual restatements of scientific truth, 
sometimes apparently contradictory, but each representing a 
new aspect. In short, we must realise that science is a living 
body of truth, not a dead system of dogmatism, and that it 
is only a fruitful instrument of culture when it is so con- 
ceived. The modern man of science must abandon the spirit 
of Haeckel, the “ It must be so” of the dogmatical fanatic, 
and cultivate the spirit of Newton, the “It may be so” of the 
philosopher of Nature. And when he has done all, the man 
of science must admit the possibility that his “facts” may 
be illusions, and that the world of phenomena may be a 
“ Maya,” a veil thinly covering a far deeper reality. 





OUR ANIMAL ARISTOCRACY. 


PQEDIGREE among our domestic animals is an un- 

doubted sign of worth, and each year its claims 
receive more practical recognition, both in this country, 
and by the great prices paid by foreign buyers from every 
part of the globe to secure these distinguished alliances 
for their own flocks and herds, in ranche, estancia, sheep- 
roan, or breeding-stud. The Almanac of the “ Live- 
Stock Journal” for 1897 is a kind of animal Debrett and 
Court Circular, recording the families, fortunes, and alliances 


| of these high-born creatures, their entrance and debut in the 


not speak, let it be remembered, of isolated experimental | 


facts. We do not doubt that it will always be found that two 


° . . . ' 
volumes of hydrogen combined with one of oxygen will yield | 


water. We are speaking of the whole system of co-ordinated 
facts, of the complete body of doctrine, and for that we 


generally seek in vain among the piled-up strata of ruined 


hypotheses. Take one of the youngest of sciences,—ethnology, 
and recollect through what phases it has gone. Remember 
the early dogmatism of the Sanskritists, who would have us 
form our ethnology on language only, and then think of the 
pulverising effects of craniology and archeology. Think 
of the shattering of the old dogmatism about early 
Roman history as a consequence of the actual unveiling 
of Republican Rome. The German professors who were so 
sure that they had exploded the primitive history of Israel, 
and, in some cases, the story of the Gospels, have passed 
away; but their places have been taken by successors who 


of the side subjects, of the work. 
| these highly prized creatures really depends upon this, and 





new worlds which they are sent to conquer; and the facts 


and figures suggest even more than the context in which 


Pedigree is not the main topic, or even one 
But the whole value of 


they are found. 


from the first article on “‘ Marske’ and his Descendants,” in 
which the family tree runs back exactly to the middle of the 
last century, to the records of the most recent experiments in 
Canada and Australia, this parity of blood is the secret of suc- 
cessand value. In Canada, for instance, the whole of the vast 
stock of sheep comes, or came originally, from English stock. 
So, for that matter, did the clover, now ubiquitous on 
Canadian soil, on which these sheep are largely fed. But of 
all the breeds, those found most adaptable to all cireumstances 
are the most “improved” and highly bred of all, the Border 
Leicester sheep. It is far easier to breed successfully from 
thoroughbred creatures, whose pedigree and family qualities 


are just as sure of the historic reality of Abraham as of | are recorded, than from animals whose ancestry is im- 
Y c . . 7 . . 
Cwsar, and of the general historic structure of the Gospels as | perfectly known; and if, as Mr. Francis Galton states, one- 


of either. We have passed from physical to human science, | half only of animal characteristics are derived from the two 
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parents, while the rest depends on ancestry, the aid given by 
pedigrees and records to the improvement of all domestic 
animals is still more evident. 


The greater part of our animal aristocracy does not trace 
its history further back than the beginning of the century. 
Many of the most famous breeds and families were not 
regularly entered on the rolls until the present reign; some 
are even “recent creations.” But the data so obtained have 
been used with such skill and scientific precision by our 
owners and farmers as almost to create new species in 
some cases; while in most the improvement has been so 
astonishing that the rest of the world is content to come here 
and purchase and learn without attempting as yet to dispute 
their supremacy. At the same time, English buyers of cattle, 
sheep, and horses do not go beyond our own coasts to purchase 
a single animal, except to an outlying dominion in the Channel 
Islands, where pedigree cattle flourish in excelsis, and whence 
they are regularly imported to give “ fineness ” to their cousins 
living on our fatter pastures, where the subtle influence of 
climate and soil coarsens the fibre of these, the Arabs of the 
bovine race. 


As might be expected, the great prices, the prizes for our 
live-stock breeders, are mainly paid by foreigners. Their 
desire to possess, and inability to obtain elsewhere, stock 
whose perfection of shape is guaranteed to descendants by a 
known and distinguished past is shown in the year’s history 
of all the famous breeds. The highest price ever paid fora 
sheep in England was given for a Lincoln ram sold in July. 
There was to be an international show at Buenos Ayres in 
September, and the contest was between those who wished to 
keep this famous sheep in England and the Argentine 
buyers. The English bid up to 950 guineas, but Argentina 
won with 1,000 guineas. Some five thousand costly sheep 
of this one breed are annually sent abroad from this 
country. Canada, Argentina, and the United States are the 
chief purchasers. Australia buys largely, but also seems by 
now to have created its own class of sheep from merinos 
and Lincolns, some of which look as if overgrown with deep 
moss from muzzle to feet, so thick and tine is the wool. 
Their appearance is like that of some new species of animal. 
Three rams averaging £472 each, ten rams averaging 
£287 14s. each, single rams at 350 guineas, 200 guineas, 
£152, 130 guineas, 235 guineas, are examples of the 
value of English pedigree sheep. Hundreds sell at high 
prices, and, great though the foreign demand is, numbers 
of the best are purchased in England to maintain or 
better this national industry of producing the “ golden 
fleece.” 


Those who, for the first time, visited the Cattle Show 
iin the Agricultural Hall must have admired not only the 
beauty of the cattle, but the absolute trueness to type obtained 
in the different breeds. The red Devons, the red Sussex 
gattle, the red hornless Suffolk and Norfolk steers, so 
alike in general colour, were distinguished by a corre- 
spondence in each breed of the most minute points, which 
showed the complete separation maintained by our breeders 
between races which a chance observer might imagine were 
only varieties of the same breed. It is this continuity and 
stability of character, form, and even temperament, in our 
long list of pedigree breeds of cattle which creates and 
augments the demand for the finest specimens from beyond 
the Atlantic, and in other countries of Europe. Take, 
for instance, the Hereford cattle. These have long horns, 
dark-red coats, white faces, and a mild disposition, and 
grow fat by feeding on natural grasses. The vast increase of 
pedigree cattle of the finest quality has sunk the individual 
prices in the general levelling-up caused by the all-round im- 
provement in our herds during the present reign. But the 
story of the Herefords during the past twelve months is a 
type of what has occurred in the history of other breeds. 
“Buyers from all parts of the civilised world, but especially 
from the two continents of America, have come to England 
with all speed in order to secure the valuable Herefords to 
cross with their native cattle on their estates. The Hereford 
is particularly adapted for certain countries where grass is 
abundant, such as the pampas of the Argentine and Banda 
Oriental, the plains of Texas, and the prairies in Canada on 
this side of the Rocky Mountains.” Twenty-five pedigree 


bulls were shipped to the vast estates of Liebig’s Extract 








cf Meat Company on the Uraguay, and scores of otherg 
to the estancias of other famous companies, or well. 
known Argentine proprietors. Ex-Presidents compete 
with English Peers in buying these costly cattle. The 
least-expected names occur in the lists of purchasers 
Where but in the annals of this patriarchal industry 
could one expect to find that Herr Paderewski, the famous 
pianist, has a taste for buying Highland cattle, and ig 
connoisseur of Herefords, and recently purchased a bull 
and three heifers to improve the cattle which roam on hig 
estates in Galicia? High prices are still made occasionally, 
while there always seems a ready and profitable sale for well. 
bred stock. “Old herds,” again, have the advantage; 410 
guineas was given for a shorthorn heifer for the Argentine, 
with nearly sixty years’ pedigree in the same herd, which had 
itself been of aristocratic origin; 200 guineas, 205 guineas, 
125 guineas for a young bull calf, 300 guineas (paid by 
General Roca, President of the Argentine Republic), are 
among the best shorthorn prices. “The export trade hag 
been excellent throughout the year.” It pays at both ends of 
the journey. In Canada a number of these imported short- 
horns were sold, after undergoing ninety days’ quarantine at 
Halifax and six days’ railway journey to the place of sale. 
Eleven imported bulls fetched £90 apiece, or nearly double 
the price of those bred in Canada. “ Refinement and high 
quality ” continue to mark the excellent little Jersey cattle, 
They have beaten, on their merits, the whole multitude of 
English, Scotch, Welsh, and Irish cows for producing butter, 
in the trials now held at shows, mainly by the efforts 
of the Jersey Herd Society. As Australia is now turn- 
ing its attention to butter-produce and dairy farming, 
Jersey cattle are being purchased for that distant con- 
tinent. These little cattle are now not only numerous but 
cheap, a fact wholly to the advantage of the public. Only 
one cloud mars the satisfaction of the breeders of pedigree 
cattle for export. Science has invented the “ tuberculin test,” 
and foreign Governments and buyers insist on its application 
It is very expensive. Highty-seven cattle cost their ex- 
porters £210 6s. 4d. for “testing” before leaving London. 
When arrived on the other side of the ocean they are tested 
again, and it frequently happens that, after the voyage, 
fatigue, and change of air, some reaction is produced which 
leads to the purchase being repudiated. Our latest, and for 
the moment most successful creation in a commercial 
sense, is the shire horse. Here, too, the English breeder 
makes high prices and good profits, and for the present 
he finds most of his customers in this country. Motor- 
cars, oil, steam, and electric, have not yet replaced the 
shire horse, or lessened the demand for his massive, 
docile, and genial presence. “Two of him” do the work 
which three horses did twenty years ago, and the costly 
stable room of the third is saved. There is no “ boom” from 
abroad, and no craze at home; only an improving demand, 
and an improving supply. We think the prices for sires 
hardly justified, as the average produce sell for about £70 
apiece. But, on the other hand, this year has shown an 
increase of £8 lls. 4d. per head in the animals sold. 
Instances of high prices for breeding stock were, at Lord 
Rothschild’s sale, 430 guineas, 510 guineas, and 700 guineas. 
No less than 950 guineas was paid for a stallion at Nail- 
stone, and the Prince of Wales closed the season with 
four record prices for averages, total amount, and prices 
for mares and yearlings. ‘Seabreeze’ sold for 1,150 
guineas, and three mares for 600, 850, and 500 guineas 
respectively. 


There are good grounds for thinking that this national 
industry of breeding pedigree stock is likely to maintain its 
place for many years. Prices will become lower as the 
number of pedigree animais increases. But the best will 
always sell dear, the volume of the demand will increase, and 
there is no chance in sight of the American, or Australian, 
or New Zealand owners of flocks and herds competing in this 
special branch. They work on too large, wholesale, and wide 
a scale for success in this line. They cannot give to breeding 
the minute attention and earnest thought of the six hundred 
acre or thousand acre owner in the old country. It is here 
that they must come to procure animals which are “ works of 
art”; and they must pay for them. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


“CHARLES LAMB AND THE LLOYDS.” 

{To THE EpiTor OF THE “‘ SP ECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I have just been reading the history of my mother’s 
family (entitled as above) by Mr. E. V. Lucas, and should 
feel indebted if you will allow me to write a few words about 
this compilation. I desire to say at once that I have nothing 
but praise for Mr. Lucas’s style, his penetrating appreciation, 
and his skilful adjustment of a correspondence that must have 
been hard to fit. I can only wish that he had exercised a 
little more discretion. 


My title to be heard is this. My mother was a daughter of 
Plumstead Lloyd, brother of Charles Lloyd, the central figure 
of this volume. Mr. Lucas speaks of the unusual numerical 
strength of the present members of the Lloyd family, and 
consideration of this fact—for a fact it is—should have 
suggested prudence in dealing with the character of the people 
he writes about. My mother was often at Bingley Hall, the 
residence of her grandfather, Charles Lloyd, the banker, and 
¢yanslator of Homer, and in speaking of Charles Lloyd she 
admitted a certain degree of morbidity in the religious senti- 
ment of the man, which she attributed largely to his being 
reared, as she was, amongst the Quakers; otherwise she talked 
of him as a person of the most genial and hospitable nature, 
with literary tastes and capacities of a very high order; 
eminently sagacious in his views and interpretations, and in 
all respects worthy of the affectionate admiration with which 
he was addressed and written to by Lamb, Coleridge, Words- 
worth, and others of the Lake set. 





I complain that this morbid side of his nature, and by 
direct indication or implication, the morbid side of Plum- 
atead, Robert, and I may even say their sister Priscilla, who 
married Christopher Wordsworth, is needlessly darkened. 
Mr. Lucas may ask, “In what way?” I reply, by his own 
pen, by his quotations from De Quincey, Talfourd, and the 
exquisite, though perfidious, fooling of Charles Lamb. The 
descendants of the family must necessarily be concerned in 
representations of this kind. They are in a very large 
measure foundationless; but even if what they imply were 
true, that truth should have remained veiled. But for this 
unfortunate candour, the character of Charles Lloyd, and the 
character of Plumstead and Robert Lloyd must have stood 
out upon Mr. Lucas’s pages as examples of honourable 
English gentlemen, of lofty aspirations, of delicate and 
informing judgment, and in all respects blessed with that 
sanity without which such qualities as they exhibited could 
aot exist. I beg your readers to know that Charles Lloyd 
was the author of that pregnant saying: ‘ Mind cannot 
oreate, it can only perceive.” The great mind of Shelley, to 
whom I had for years attributed it, was impressed by it as 
by a revelation. The poet speaks of it as an assertion “of a 
doctrine of which even then I had long been persuaded, and 
on which I had founded much of my persuasions as regarded 
the imagined cause of the Universe.” Certainly this defini- 
nition of human limitations is not unworthy the mighty 
genius of Milton.—I am, Sir, &c., W. Cuark RussE.Lu. 

9 Sydney Place, Bath, November 27th. 





THE FRENCH ROMAN CATHOLICS AND THE JEWS. 


(To tHe Epitor oF THE “Spectator,” ] 
S1r,—The world has not yet finished with l’Afuire Dreyfus, 
and the following incident may interest some of your readers 
who concern themselves with its larger bearings rather than 
With its more sensational details. It is, of course, well known 
that to the clerical Press and clerical influences generally is 
owing the bitterest opposition which the cause of revision 
has had to face. I do not enter here upon the reasons for 
this, but I was interested the other day in seeing somewhat 
deeper into the mind of the ordinary religious Roman 
Catholic in this matter. One afternoon, at a tea-party com- 
posed of members of various nationalities, the inevitable 
Dreyfus question arose. There was present a Parisian 
“Baronne,” a woman of impressive appearance and apparently 
great intelligence, known, moreover, to be trés dévote. Her 
son, a distinguished Parisian avocat, was with her. The 
Baronne, after her kind, passed from Dreyfus, and the petty 





affair of justice to “one Jew,” to a diatribe against his race. 
An English interlocutor put the question, “How do you, 
as a religious Roman Catholic, reconcile your own ill-will 
and that of your Church towards the Jews, when the 
Founder of the Christian religion himself was of Jewish 
birth ?” — “Oh,” replied the Baronne, “my director, 
the Abbé of Paris—a very learned man—clearly 
explained to me that that is an entire fabrication, and 
that our Lord was not of Jewish race.”—“ Would you favour 
me with the Abbé’s explanation?” said the inquirer, “as the 
New Testament writers seem strongly of the other opinion.” 
Here the Baronne drew upshort: “Ah, les bonnes Catholiques 
are not permitted to discuss religious questions, but let me 
assure you that what the Abbé said is true. It is possible 
that my son might speak with you on the subject.” But the 
lawyer politely declined. The incident throws some little 
light in more than one direction. This was the case of a 
woman highly intelligent on all subjects but religion,—to ber 
the supremely important matter, and yet that in which she 
had been carefully misled. Irish Catholicism, lay and clerical, 
is generally credited with most systematised ignorance and 
obscurantism. I begin to believe, from considerable observa- 
tion, that French excels it, or, rather, to credit such results 
to no race but to the “system.” ‘To those who love the best 
in France, and who believe an enlightened religious faith to 
be the source of a nation’s, as well as of an individual's, 
highest life, it is somewhat tragical to see the party known as 
the religious party in France still justifying the contemptuous 
gibes of Voltaire, Condorcet, ef hoc genus omne in their day, 
and the equally serious attacks of Zola in our own. One 
might wish for a new Pascal and new “ Lettres d’un Pro- 
vincial,” but has not Rome always proved too strong for the 
most enlightened of her sons? scobarder, with its con- 
geners, is still under patronage, while the Port Royalists are 
no more; and to-day Catholics who can unite piety and en- 
lightenment, like Father Duggan in England and Professor 
Schell in Germany, are formally pronounced heretics. No; 
a protest to be at once religious and successful must come, 
as always hitherto, from outside the pale.—I am, Sir, &c., 





A. W. RicHarpson, 
Hotel Rigi-Vaudois, Glion, Switzerland, December 10th. 





UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 
(To THe Epiror or THE “ Spectator.” | 
S1r,—There can be no objection on the part of Catholics to 
including the Queen’s College, Belfast, in any measure of 
University reform which may be undertaken. Provided we 
get fair play we are altogether in favour of raising the status 
and increasing the efficiency of existing University institu- 
tions, and as regards Belfast Queen’s College we do not deny 
that it has fairly won its spurs. I daresay that this admis- 
sion will fully satisfy your correspondent, “ Ulster Scot” 
(Spectator, December 3rd), and that he will regard as an un- 
important matter of detail my preference for two distinct 
Commissions rather than a mixed one composed of Catholics 
and Protestants. I do not like this latter idea, which would 
probably work out in “ log-rolling” and compromise, and dis- 
content on the part of Catholics and Protestants. The 
precedent of the Oxford and Cambridge Act of 1877 seems to 
me a good one to follow. There Parliament laid down the 
broad principles that should govern the framing of the statutes 
of both Universities, but seeing that in so many respects the 
Universities differed from one another in character and needs, 
enacted Sec. 3: “ There shall be two bodies of Commissioners, 
styled respectively the University of Oxford Commissioners 
and the University of Cambridge Commissioners.” So let us, 
under a common Act of Parliament, have two similar bodies, 
one composed of the best and most capable Catholics, another of 
those who are most capable of representing the interests which 
the University of Belfast would be founded to promote. 
These, as a matter of course, would be largely, if not exclu- 
sively, the different Protestant bodies of Ulster. Then we 
should have three teaching Universities in Ireland, two Pro- 
testant and one Catholic. And the infinitesimal residuum of 
secularists, finding the doors of all three Universities standing, 
by law, wide open for all comers, could maintain their own 
principles, and mix their education as they chose with that of 
any one or more of the religious bodies of the country.—I am, 





Sir, &c., CATHOLICUS, 
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A ROMAN CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY FOR IRELAND. 
[To rue Eprror oF THE “SpectTaTor.’”’] 

Srr,—In your article on the above subject in the Spectator of 
December 3rd, you state that “the Roman Catholic Church 
in Ireland, at any rate in its higher branches, and as a body, 
only wants a reasonable excuse for abandoning Home-rule 
and the extreme Nationalist demands.” This is not the view 
of Unionists residing in Ireland, who have the best and con- 
stant opportunities of appreciating the position assumed and 
maintained by their Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen. In 
a speech delivered by his Eminence Cardinal Logue at a 
Congress on the Education question, held at Letterkenny on 
November 25th, referring to the grievances under which he 
alleged Roman Catholics suffer under existing University 
arrangements, he is reported to have said :— 

“The present Chief Secretary is convinced of the necessity of 
remedying this evil, the Lord-Lieutenant is convinced of it, the 
Leader of the House of Commons is convinced of it, and a great 
number of leading statesmen in England are convinced cf it; 
but they say, If we give the Catholics of Ireland University edu- 
cation, we lose fifty Parliamentary seats in England, and we 
irritate our friends in the North of Ireland. What is Ireland 
going to give us in return for them? We must answer, ‘We 
will give them nothing in return,’ because, important as Uni 
versity education is, there is something more important still, 
and that is the general interests of the country. And we will 
make no bargain either for University education or for any 
other purpose with any Government in England that would sacri- 
fice the general interests of the country.” 

Continuing to discuss the subject, and the attitude of the 
different political parties in England towards it, and what may 
be expected from each, and also the alleged determination of 
Government to exclude Catholics from every position of trust, 
his Eminence again differs from your proposition as quoted 
at the beginning of this letter by saying: ‘I believe before 
these things are cured, there must be a radical remedy applied, 
and I believe that radical remedy is what we are struggling 
for for a number of years, Home-rule for Ireland.” After 
urging an appeal to the public opinion of the world in support 
of the position taken up in his speech, his Eminence concluded 
by saying he was not a politician, but speaking from common- 
sense he believed that the happiest and most fortunate day 
for England would be the day on which the Royal Assent was 
given to a sweeping measure of Home-rule for Ireland. Jask 
you, Mr. Editor, to put these recent utterances of the very 
highest dignitary of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland 
side by side with the sentiments in your articleof December3rd, 
and to weigh well the bearing of these utterances on the 
subject which you advocate so strongly. From an intimate 
acquaintance with Unionist opinion in Ireland on this 
question, I am prepared to say that any concession to the 
demands of the Irish Roman Catholic Hierarchy for an 
exclusively Roman Catholic University will be regarded by 
Irish Unionists as a betrayal, as unjust and impolitic, and 
will be resented accordingly.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A County DonreGat Unrtonist LAYMAN. 

[Cardinal Logue has no monopoly of Roman Catholic 
feeling in Ireland. If the Romaa Catholics get their Univer- 
sity, Home-rule, bargain or no bargain, will cease to interest 
a very large number of them.—Eb. Spectator.] 





THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL AND THE 
HOUSING OF THE POOR.—THE OTHER SIDE. 
{To tHe Epiror oF THE “SPECcTATOR.”] 

Srr,—The London County Council has only power to do that 
which Parliament bas by Act expressly given it permission to 
undertake. This may be a wise limitation of its powers, but 
it necessarily follows that when Parliament passes a public 
Act permitting the Council to take a certain course of action, 
the public generally understand that Parliament approves of 
that course as wise and desirable. This has been the case 
with the Housing of the Working Classes Act of 1890. The 
Council has hitherto only carried out those parts of the 
Act which require it to destroy aggregations of unhealthy 
slams, and to lay out the Jand thus cleared with broad 
streets and healthy houses. For nine years the Council has 
looked to private enterprise to supply the much-needed 
dwellings required to house the hundred and twenty-eight 
thousand persons who are living closely packed, from four 
to twe!ve in each family, with one single room for each 
family, but it has looked in vain. Building has become more 





the rise in wages, and the smaller number of bricks laid by 


each workman; and owing to this cause, artisane’ Awellin 
companies have almost ceased to build in Central Hig 
Public opinion has now forced the Council to take action 
under another part of this Act, which grants it permission to 
buy land apart from clearance schemes and to build dwellings 
thereon for the working classes. 

There has been much misstatement as to the resolution 
recently passed by the Council, which is as follows :— 


“That, apart from the rehousing required in connection with 
clearance or improvement schemes, and provided that no charge 


upon the rates is involved thereby, the Council do approve of 
action being taken under Part III. of the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act, 1890, with a view to the purchase of land and the 
erection of dwellings thereon, and also with the view of pur. 
chasing or leasing suitable houses already, or hereafter to be 
built or provided for the purpose of supplying housing accom. 
modation. 
It should be noticed that, in spite of all the statements which 
have been made to the contrary, the Council reaffirms itg 
Standing Order passed some years ago, that no charge on the 
ratepayer shall result from the building of these dwellings, 
What has led to this strong expression of public opinion ag 
shown by resolutions passed by very many local authorities, 
and by the very large majority (78 to 36) on the County 
Council, in favour of this course? Whilst, on the one hand, 
overcrowding in Central London has been steadily increasing 
and has now reached an acute stage; on the other hand, 
attempts have been made by the local authorities to carry out 
an Act of Parliament which renders overcrowding an illegal 
nuisance. The following official reports will explain the: 
strong feeling that exists that something should be done :— 
“The Chief Inspector of Bethnal Green reported that he had 
made inquiries, and there were absolutely no empty rooms or 
empty houses to put people into, and it appeared that the only 
result of serving notices for the abatement of overcrowding and 
following them up with proceedings will be that a large number 
of people will have to be put into the street, there being insufii- 
cient housing accommodation for them even in their overcrowded 
state in the parish At No. 35 Canrobert Street, after notices 
had been served on the owner and occupier to abate the over- 
crowding, a family had been ejected, and such goods as they had 
had heen put in the washhouse, which was the only shelter they 
had for some days.” 
After giving other cases of families being ejected on account 
of overcrowding, he adds :— 
“He had made inquiries as to rents, and had found that the 
houses in these streets, originally let at 9s. and 9s. 6d. per week, 
were increased some time ago to 11s. and 11s. 6d. Soon after the 
present owners took possession these were again increased to 18s., 
19s., and 19s, 6d. per week. From inquiries he had made this 
increase of rents had now become general in the district, and did 
not by any means apply to these streets only, and it was no longer 
within the means of working men earning ordinary labourer’s 
wages to provide decent housing accommodation.” 
What is the cure for this evily There are hundreds of acres 
in East and North-East London covered with small two-storied 
houses which should be rebuilt with tenement buildings of 
five-stories. The great railway companies should be forced 
by Parliament to do their duty in this matter, and provide for 
the poor as well as for the rich, by running frequent work- 
men’s trains, and must, if necessary, enlarge their termini or 
make electric railways under their present lines to carry the 
suburban traffic to, say, twenty miles out of London. One rail- 
way company alone, the Great Eastern, has seriously under- 
tuken this duty, and by running numerous workmen’s trains at 
2d. return fare has created large towns of workmen’s cottages 
at from seven to ten miles from the centre of London. These 
cottages are let at about 6s. 6d. for five rooms. This, together 
with electric trams and bicycles, will no doubt eventually lessen 
the overcrowding, but in the meantime it is the duty of the 
Council to do what is possible to supply dwellings near the 
centre, and to so plan its dwellings that it can let them with- 
out any charge upon the rates.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Wm. Wauace Bruce. 


|Our correspondent misses the point. We do not believe 
that if the County Council embarks upon great building 
schemes it will be able to prevent the burden ultimately 
falling on the rates, however good its intentions in that 
respect. Suppose rents fall. Then the houses must be let 
not at the cost-price rent but at the market rent, and that 
may be a loss. With his desire for the improvement in mean® 
of access to the centre we are in hearty accord.—ED 





costly each year, owing to the rise in the price of materials, 
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___———— 
THE WORD “PROTESTANT.” 
[To THe Epitor or THE “ Spsctaror.”’] 
Sin, —To the very seasonable letter of “ Presbyter” on this 
subject in the Spectator of December 10ch, permit me to add 
two important facts. (1) The succession to the English 
crown is by Act of Parliament limited to the descendants of 
Sophia, Electress of Hanover, being Protestants. According 
to the now popular theory, this excludes the Sovereign from 
membership in the national Church. (2) At the coronation 
the Archbishop of Canterbury administers to the Sovereign 
gn oath that he will “to the utmost of his power maintain 
the laws of God, the true profession of the Gospel, and the 
Protestant reformed religion established by law.” It is time 
that people should be reminded that the opposite of Protest- 
ant is not Catholic, but Roman, or, as our less mealy-mouthed 
ancestors called it, Popish.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Chelmsford, December 10th. R. E. Barruert. 


[To tHe Epiror or TuE “ SprctaTor.”] 
Sir,—If popular Protestantism meant, what English Pro- 
testantism did once mean, the absolute rejection of the 
usurped authority of the Bishops of Rome, possibly even 
“foolish young curates ” would see no objection to the word 
“Protestant.” I presume the word originated with those 
who protested at Spires. These men, however worthy, were 
not English Churchmen, nor could any English Bishop then, 
or now, have recognised their orders as valid. If a Bishop 
now were to allow a Lutheran pastor to minister in his 
diocese, surely Sir William Harcourt, whose watchword, like 
that of a celebrated character in Shakespeare, seems to be, 
“T stand here for law,” would write to the Times at once. I 
suppose our Church is Protestant entirely with regard to the 
Papacy. Unfortunately, the word “ Protestant” is popularly 
used to mean what no English Churchman can accept, and 
against this popular interpretation a large and increasing 
body of Churchmen do, and will, protest.—I am, Sir, &c., 
RicHAaRD F, Jupp. 
Longley Old Hall, Huddersfield, December 10th. 


[To THE EpiTorR oF THR “ Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—The word “ Protestant” bears in these days a meaning 
very different from what it bore in the days of Laud. In his 
days there were not the countless sects of Protestants which 
are enumerated in “ Whitaker’s Almanack.” A Protestant 
nowadays means a man who believes only in his own private 
judgment. If Protestant is opposed to Catholic, it is certainly 
an incorrect term to apply to the Church of England, for in 
her Prayer-book she repeatedly calls herself Catholic, and 
never once Protestant. To those members of the English 
Church who believe in her divine authority and her historical 
continuity with the Apostolic Church, the word “ Protestant ” 
is misleading and offensive.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. A Bropriss. 
23 Pevensey Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea, December 10th. 





PROTESTANT—PROTESTANT. 
(To THe EpiToR or THE * SpxcTaToR.”’] 
Siz,—I cannot help thinking that the words “Protestant,” 
“Protestantism,” have suffered from the influence of that 
curious law of English pronunciation which is always forcing 
the accent to the first syllable, for the sake of greater swift- 
ness of utterance. A half-page of the “Canterbury Tales,” 
as compared with our current pronunciation, shows the fol- 
lowing instances of the process: “matére” for “ matter,” 
“mandseth” for “ménaceth,” “certayn ” for “certain.” With 
Shakespeare our “énvy” is “envy” (“How I envy those 
jacks,” &e.) For Milton our “ béttom” was “ bottém,” since 
he speaks of the “ bottémless deep.” “Interesting” is still 
“interésting” for the bulk of the working class, as it was for 
all classes in the last century. Within my time it was still 
the correct thing in certain select circles to pronounce “ bal- 
cony” instead of our present “balcony.” I remember when 
our present “Trafalgar” was still correctly “Trafalgar.” I 
have already heard “Trafalgar” more than once, and feel 
convinced that it will be the pronunciation of the twentieth 
century. I have heard two highly-educated men—the late 
Sir John Lefevre and the late Lord Hatherley (neither of 
them having as yet a handle to his name)—at a meeting of a 
“mission of which they were both members, pronounce the 


one “coneéntrate,” the other “céncentrate,” the latter accentua- 
tion being now practically universal. “Cdéncordance” was 
within my recollection “concérdance,” and I have not the 
least doubt that the present “accdérdance ” will follow in the 
wake of its congener and become sooner or later “4ccord- 
ance.” And so “ Protéstant ” has become “ Prétestant,” and 
by losing touch with “ protésting ” has seemed to assume an 
independent existence of which it is incapable, and has been 
set in antagonism to “Catholic,” with which it has no manner 
of quarrel. A Protestant is simply one who protests against 
deviations from Catholic trath. The extremest Ritualist who 
yet asserts with the Articles that “the Church of Rome hath 
erred” is a Protestant Catholic. But the word is essentially 
relative, not positive. It is incapable of affording a founda- 
tion for faith. Jt implies that there is such a foundation, 
that that foundation has been departed from, and that it is 
necessary to protest against such departure. A French 
writer of the present century has said most truly: “Le 
Protestantisme n’est pas une religion, c’est une protestation.” 
That that protest is still a necessary one is shown by the 
Papal Encyclical on Anglican Orders. That the Church still 
recognises that necessity, is still a “ Protestant ” Church in 
very virtue of the catholicity which she claims, is shown by 
the Archbishop’s reply.—I am, Sir, &c., J. M. LuptLow. 





HUMAN IMMORTALITY. 
[To tae Epiror or THe “ Spectaror.”] 

Srr,—In the interesting article in the Spectator of Decem- 
ber 10th on the above subject, it seems to me that the writer 
is inclined to place too much stress upon Professor James’s 
hypothesis “relative to the absolute dependence of our 
spiritual life, as we know it here, upon the brain” as an 
argument in favour of individual immortality. The belief 
in a sea of spiritual life existing behind the phenomena of 
the visible universe has all along been devoutly maintained 
by the exponents of many philosophical systems, and espe- 
cially by the transcendental school. The farther hypothesis 
that the universal Spirit manifests itself as mind by “trans- 
mission ” (as opposed to material “ production ”) through the 
animal nervous system, and in its most perfected form 
through the cortical grey matter of the human brain, has 
long ago been enunciated by that school of German thinkers 
whose views culminated in the writings of von Hartmann. 
Upon this hypothesis von Hartmann attempted to explain 
those phenomena which he termed generally “the clairvoy- 
ance of the unconscious,’ which are known at the present 
time as “veridical” hallucinations, or apparitions of the 
dying. Upon the same hypothesis he based his argument 
against the probability of a personal sentient immortality. 
Most people who carefully consider Professor James’s hypo- 
thesis as quoted in your article will, I think, be inclined to 
the opinion that it lends itself more readily to such beliefs as 
the Buddhist theory of absorption into the universal Spirit 
than to the more modern Christian doctrine of individual 
immortality.—I am, Sir, &c., Mepicus. 





THE LIBERAL LEADERSHIP. 
[To rue Epiror o¥ THE “Srecrator.”] 
Sir,—The Spectator has been my welcome companion on 
Sunday afternoons for several years, and in the course of this 
time I have read many articles on the Liberal party and its 
misfortunes, various explanations being given to acc unt for 
what has occurred. All of them have doubtless to some ex- 
tent been true, but it seems to me that sufficient stress has 
not been laid on the main cause of its disintegration, which 
is surely this,—that the party, as represented by its leaders, 
has for many years been Gladstonian rather than Liberal, 
that it has given its confidence absolutely to a man of over- 
powering greatness, conferring on him the office of conscience- 
keeper, and accepting his views and decisions with unwavering 
faith in place of hammering out its own opinions and prin- 
ciples as a political party in real health must do. The con- 
sequence of this abnormal condition having lasted so long is 
that the power of leadership has been lost and the party left 
helpless as we now see it. The leaders of the Liberal party 
have for many years revolved like planets shining by reflected 
light around the great central orb, performi. + \* iv functions 
with due regularity. A catastrophe has, how, securred, 
and the controlling sun has been removed. ‘The bereft 








planets, by the mere law of gravity, have reluctantly re- 
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arranged themselves round the heaviest member of the 
system. But this heavenly body, having but slender powers 
of attraction and emitting neither light nor warmth, has 
proved but a sorry substitute for the great illuminating orb 
on which they once depended and now have lost for ever. 
The only remedy for the misfortunes which have overtaken 
this great party is probably time, and it may well be that a 
younger generation will have to come to the front before full 
recovery can take place.—I am, Sir, &c, Nemo. 





LORD KITCHENER’'S PROJECT. 
(To tuk Epviror or THE “SPectator.”’) 

Srz,—No genuine protest is ineffectual. The most pessimistic 
of philanthropists might take this comfort to his soul on 
reading the convincing article, ‘‘ Lord Kitchener’s Project,” 
in the Spectator of December 3rd. Even if the writer had 
put less eloquently the case for educating a subject race 
through its own vernacular or related language, what he says 
must encourage those already on his side in the battle against 
the whole utilitarian world to which he alludes. Possibly, 
too, it may awaken some others to look at the education of 
“natives” from a new point altogether. “No race will ever 
be civilised through teaching in a tongue in which it does not 
think.” Cana better text be found for basing all training on 
the vernacular? Some years ago I visited a country school 
in the Sandwich Islands. Smart American “ graduated ” 
teachers were instructing weary little darkies in the intricacies 
of English grammar and seventeenth-century theology, and of 
Anglo-Saxon history with special reference to the War of 
American Independence. In glib scholastic English all this 
was poured out on children whose great-grandfathers were 
cannibals, and whose parents only wore clothes because of 
police regulations. Under this unnatural forcing system the 
lovable and eminently teachable Hawaian race is rapidly 
dying out. In Siam the most successful educational institu- 
tions have followed the principles suggested in 1890 by Mr. 
R. L. Morant to Prince Damrong, one of the King of Siam’s 
brothers,—namely, that all teaching should be given at first 
in and through the vernacular. The results in increasing the 
thinking power of the pupils have been extraordinarily rapid. 
The benefit to the teacher gud teacher of putting him in the 
attitude of learner (by making his acquisition of the vernacular 
compulsory) is incalculable.—I am, Sir, &c., 8. 





BISHOP WILSON IN THE ISLE OF MAN. 
[To axe EpiTok oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—I think it is in Traill’s “ History of the Isle of Man” 
(a work commended and quoted by Sir Walter Scott) that 
there is a description of the horrible submarine cell or 
dungeon of a castle on the coast of the Isle of Man in which 
Bishop Wilson imprisoned some unfortunate Dissenters, or, 
as he put it, heretical opponents of the Church of England. 
Since reading this description I ceased reading Bishop 
Wilson’s books. Is there good evidence to prove Traill was 
wrong in his statement ?—I am, Sir, Xc., INQUIRER. 





A “BULL” INDEED, 
[To THe Epiron oF THR “Spgcraror.’’] 
Sir,—Your correspondent “S. G.,” in the Spectator for 
December 3rd, suggests the subjoined “ bull” as the subject for 
anepigram. Is the enclosed attempt worth a place in your 
columns? “A, Was Michael Flaherty your grandfather? 
B. He was, Sir, till a bull killed him” :— 
“Tdem Latine redditum. 
*Nonne tuos olim Cornuti nomen habebas,’ 
Causidicus testi dixerat, ‘inter avos’ ? 
Cui juvenis, nam mira loqui se assuevit Hibernus, 
‘Donec eum tauri cornua sustulerant’ 
Infelix! quoties tollunt te cornua! taurum 
Fallere nec vivi, nec morientis erat.” 
I am, Sir, &c., C. STANWELL. 
Ipsden Vicarage, December 12th. 








POETRY. 





ORION. 
Lo! with glittering sword 
And gleaming baldric 
The midnight Hunter, 
Star-clad Orion, 





Stands o’er the eastern hill, 

Lord of the darkling earth 

And shimmering sky. 

Fair, as he shone for Job 

On the far wide plains of Uz, 

He shines on our homely fields; 
Not dimmed is his glory, 

Nor loosed are his bands. 

So was he seen of old 

By grave Chaldean watchers: 
From that high tower of Bel 
Where, aloof and austere, 

They read man’s fate in the stars, 
Ah! did they read the doom 

Of the swift decay, 

Of the long oblivion 

Waiting their place and pride ? 
Their city is made a heap; 
Desecrate, lost is their shrine; 
Vanished are they and their dreams ; 
But Orion still shines down 

On the great River 

And the spot where Babylon stood. 


Yet in thy bright persistence 
Scorn not an ephemeral race 
Who gaze upon thee and die. 
We from this point of earth, 
We for this moment of time 
Hail thee and call thee ours; 
—Ours by aspiring thought, 
By incantations of awe; 

Oars! though we are not thine. 


What is great, what is little 

Who shall declare? What scale 
Shall weigh the soul of man 

In the poise of the spheres ? 

Thy starry perfection 

Knows not our weakness, 

Oar tumult of heart and remorse 3: 
But neither knowest thou 

Oar joys, our grandeurs, 

The beat of the spirit’s wings, 
Bright-eyed devotion of heroes, 
Death-conquering rapture of Love. 


But peace! shall the vaunting 

Of a garrulous earth-dweller 

Profane that far splendour 

And solemn stillness ? 

Before august Presences 

And awful Powers 

Silence is best. R. H. Law. 





A UNITED STATES TROOPER ON THE LATE WAR. 
Yes, we’ve taken Santiago. 
It cost a lively scrap; 
But scrappin’s what we come here for, 
So we don’t care a rap. 


We’ve dug our share of trenches 
And graves to plant our dead, 
And heard the Mauser bullets 
A-singin’ overhead. 


We've lived on canned tomatoes, 
Hard-tack, and greasy pork, 
And washed it down with water 
Like the harbour of New York. 


We ain’t no wolfing rookies, 
Nor volunteers, I guess, 

That wants a whole Delmonico’s 
Served up at every mess. 


We've br’iled beneath the sunshine, 
And shivered in the rain, 

But all that goes with soldiering,. 
So we will not complain. 


But now it’s done and over 
I’m wondering what's the use 
Of Uncle Sammy’s sending us 
To turn these niggers loose. 
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I’ve seen a chance o’ service 
Since wearin’ o’ the blue; 
I’ve mixed with the Apaches 
And mingled with the Sioux. 


I used to think them thievin’, 
But by the holy smoke, 
They’ve got respec’ for property 
’Long side of these here folk, 


You dursen’t take your shoes off 
When down to sleep you lay, 
For if you do, some Cuban 

Will be wearin’ them away. 


And if by chance you take your eye 
From blanket or canteen, 

You can bet your bottom dollar 
That they’ll never more be seen. 


They ain’t no good for nothin’, 
As far as I can see, 

Excep’ for eating rations 
That’s been served out to me; 


And setting under palm-trees 
A-gambling with sea-beans, 
And saying of “ Murano,’— 
Whate’er in H—— that means. 


I don’t regret I come here 
And shared in that attack, 
But I am most awful happy 
For to know we’re going back. 


Chicago, U.S.A. James B, LATIMER. 








BOOKS. 


——@——. 
RHODESIA AND ITS GOVERNMENT.* 

We do not hesitate to say that, however fully a man may 
think himself informed on South African affairs, he 
will do well to study Mr. Thomson’s book. Its width of 
view, its reasonableness, its moderation, and its common- 
sense give a high claim upon the attention of all those 
who have to deal with the South African problem. We 
may say at the outset that the general effect of the book 
is to produce an extremely unfavourable impression as to 
Mr. Rhodes and the Chartered Company and the political 
methods adopted by them. But in a heated controversy of 
this kind no man’s bare opinion is worth much. To 
make an opinion valuable in such a case it must proceed from 
a mind which is not “warped by passion” or “awed by 
rumour.” It must be the outcome of a brain that is not 
inflamed by prejudice or made capricious by a rooted hate. 
Mr. Thomson’s mental attitude is eminently judicial, and 
his views are expressed with great moderation. Again, he 
is in no sense a “crank” or a “faddist.” He is not a 
Little Englander, and so inclined to think any one who 
expands the Empire is in the wrong. He is not a “negro- 
philist "—a thick-and-thin advocate of the native, who 
imagines that because a man has a black skin he is neces- 
sarily an embodiment of all the virtues—a creature who is 
always gentle, humane, and high-minded by nature, and has 
no evil in him unless it is put there by a wicked white man. 
Again, he is not one of those who think that the black, who, 
be it remembered, always holds his land by right of con- 
quest, must never be dispossessed by a white conquest. 
Lastly, Mr. Thomson has not made an idol of Mr. Kruger 
and the Transvaal Boers. He fully realises that they are by 
no means free from blame in their native policy, that they 
are attempting to maintain an absurd system of government 
based on the notion that the will of the minority shail prevail, 
and that their administration is both corrupt and ineflicient. 
Mr. Thomson, in a word, has faced the South African problem 
like a reasonable, moderate-minded Englishman. The fact 
that with such a mental attitude he should have come to the 
conclusion that Mr. Rhodes exercises an evil influence in 
South Africa, and that the Chartered Company ought to be 
deprived of all its functions of government, is, therefore, a 
matter of no little significance. In theory and considered on 





* Rhodesia and its Government. By Hl, ©. Thomson. With Illustrations. 
London; Smith, Elder, and Oo. [10s, 6d.) 





abstract grounds, government by chartered company stands 
condemned. Mr. Thomson shows that if the action of the 
South African Chartered Company is observed on the spot, 
and if it is tried by concrete tests, it is equally liable to cen- 
sure. Government by chartered company is, in this case at 
any rate, as bad in practice as in theory. 

It is difficult to know what part of Mr. Thomson’s book to 
choose for quotation and comment in detail. We will begin 
by extracting from his introduction the following remarkable 
general passage, for it strikes the key-note of the book. 
After very properly pointing out that it would be most 
unfair to attack the inhabitants of Rhodesia generally 
because a few of them have been guilty of cruelty to the 
natives, and after expressing his belief that Rhodesia is on 
the whole a promising country, Mr. Thomson goes on :— 


“But though the settlers deserve generous treatment, the 
Chartered Company itself, as a government, has no claim what- 
ever to indulgence. It has caused terrible bloodshed; it has 
brought unrest into the whole of South Africa (for the Bechuana- 
land rising seems to have derived its stimulus from the rising in 
Rhodesia) ; it has given cause for just suspicion to the Boers, to 
the Portuguese, and to the neighbouring native states; and it 
has cruelly wronged and oppressed those natives who have been 
placed under its control. It is due to ourselves as a governing 
nation that it should be deprived of its powers, and that we 
should take over charge of the territories and peoples it has mis- 
governed, just as we took over charge of India. For whatever 
allowance we may feel disposed to make for the Rhodesian 
settlers, our duty to the native tribes is clear. No one has 
asserted this more plainly than Mr. Chamberlain. ‘But the 
British Empire is not confined to the self-governing colonies and 
the United Kingdom, It includes a much greater area, a much 
more numerous population in tropical climes, where no consider- 
able European settlement is possible, and where the native popu- 
lation must always vastly outnumber the white inhabitants; and 
in these cases also the same change has come over the Imperial 
idea. ‘Here also the sense of possession has given place to a 
different sentiment—the sense of obligation. We feel now that 
our rule over these territories can only be justified if we can show 
that it adds to the happiness and prosperity of the people, and I 
maintain that our rule does, and has, brought security and peace 
and comparative prosperity to countries that never knew these 
blessings before.’ ” 


Mr. Thomson proceeds to point out that owing to the neglect 
of the British Government to restrain those to whom it has 
delegated the function of government, the natives of 
Rhodesia have not had the benefits which ought to have, and 
in other parts of the world have, followed British rule. Up 
till now British rule has brought them “ neither security, nor 
peace, nor even comparative prosperity, but only intensified 
misery, rebellion, and death.” He goes on to point ont that 
“for these things Mr. Rhodes is directly responsible ” :— 


“Tt was he who destroyed Lobengula; it was he who evolved 
the idea of a charter, and induced the British Government to 
grant it; and it was he who, as managing director of the Com- 
pany he had created, neglected to prevent or to punish the 
oppression which has brought such discredit upon the English 
name. He has laid down the doctrine of equal rights for every 
white man south of the Zambesi, but he has purposely omitted all 
mention of the blacks. Mhodesia bas shown what his rule of them 
is like, and a heavy responsibility will rest upon Mr. Chamberlain 
if he assists him back into power, as he seems inclined to do. Fine 
sentiments weigh nothing in the scale against committed deeds. 
Mr. Rhodes’ record iu Rhodesia has been written in blood, and 
cannot be obliterated by the assertion, however emphatic, of 
his adherents and himself that his motives have been dis- 
interested and patriotic. Il have gone with some detail into 
the nature of the influence exercised by Mr. Rhodes in South 
Africa, because the coming struggle there will be one, not, as 
so many people in England believe, between the English and 
the Dutch, but between Mr. Rhodes, as the representative of 
monopoly and capital, and his opponents, as representing in- 
dividual effort ; between violence and legality—between company 
serfage and freedom. It will be a bitter struggle, and on its 
outcome depends the direction in which South Africa will 
develop.” 

We must deal next with Mr, Thomson’s very wise and 
candid remarks on the oppressions endured by the Outlanders 
in the ‘Transvaal. After quoting the monstrous naturalisa- 
tion law of the Transvaal, he goes on:— 

‘“‘ Besides these laws yet another precaution was taken to keep 
all the power in the hands of the Boers. The various towns 
which had formerly been entitled to representation in Parliament 
were deprived of this right, and have remained disfranchised 
ever since. Is it to be wondered at that Advocate Papenfus, in 
the striking letter which he addressed lately to President Steyn, 
should say: ‘I can safely assert that I have failed to discover, 
during my residence here, how this State can justify its claim to 
be called a Republic. Leaving on one side, for the present, any 
mention of the thousands of industrious citizens from over sea, 
who for years have made it their home, how very few burghers 
of the Free State (and those only for reasons which will be 
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apparent later on), and how very few others, comparatively 
speaking, of South African birth, who have been peaceful and 
law-abiding citizens, of long and honourable residence, have been 
politically enfranchised. I hold it to be the just right of every 
law-abiding individual, who has been resident for a reasonable 
number of years in any country which lays claim to be considered 
a civilised State, and who has a vested interest in that country, 
and who will swear allegiance to the government of that country, 
to claim and demand political enfranchisement. This is, in my 
humble opinion, the creed of true Republicanism, and this also 
is the basis of government and enfranchisement in the Orange 
Free State. Butthis is no Republic. Not only are thousands 
of law-abiding citizens at present without political privileges, 
but they are for ever debarred from obtaining them, and the 
barbarous spectacle is presented of a State claiming to be recog- 
nised and respected by the civilised world as a free people, and 
laying claim to a Republican form of government, excluding 
children born of the soil from citizenship.” That is a state of 
things which cannot continue. We must do right ourselves, not 
to conciliate the Boers, but because it is right; but they must 
understand clearly that we shall expect them to do what is 
right also, and that if they fail to do it we shall stand 
by the Uitlanders in the struggle that must come sooner or 
later. In all probability, if they see that we are in earnest, they 
will be only too willing to meet us half-way; for most of their 
mistakes have arisen through fear: a fear that it must be our 
first duty to allay. To use Mr. Chamberlain’s words, ‘ But as a 
Dutch Government ourselves, as well as an English Government, 
it ought to be our object, in endeavouring to secure the redress 
of these grievances, to carry with us our Dutch fellow sub- 
jects.’ ” 

Unquestionably the treatment of the Outlanders by the Boers 
is a monstrous injustice, and we hold, and have always held, 
that as the Paramount Power in South Africa we have the 
right to say at the fitting season that the Boers must put 
their house in order and give equal rights to the resident 
Outlanders. The reason why we have not been able, up till 
now, to find a fitting time is due solely to the misdeeds of Mr. 
Rhodes and the Chartered Company. Had the Raid not 
taken place, had the Chartered Company not oppressed and 
despoiled the natives under its rule, and had it not itself set 
up a system which is as arbitrary and offensive as that of the 
Transvaal, we might long ago have protested against Boer 
misrule with a weight of moral as well as physical power 
behind us which would have been irresistible. Mr. Rhodes 
has put us hopelessly in the wrong, and has paralysed the 
Imperial arm. If the Raid had never taken place, Mr, 
Chamberlain could have demanded that Mr. Kruger should do 
the Outlanders right, and in a way which must have prevailed. 
To make that demand now with effect the British Government 
should first revoke the Charter and withdraw all countenance 
and support from Mr. Rhodes. Having thus put them- 
selves in the right, they might reasonably insist that the 
Transvaal should abandon the methods of a Venetian 
oligarchy, and do justice to the people who live within its 
borders. How can a man put down a scandal in a neigh- 
bour’s house when there is as bad a scandal in his own? 


What Mr. Thomson has to say on the De Beers Company 
should be carefully studied by all who desire to realise what 
is the nature of that corporation. He points out that Mr. 
Rhodes has about £10,000 a year to spend on secret service 
connected with the Company, and another £10,000 on public 
objects in Kimberley,—no account being rendered of the first 
sum, nor, as far as we can gather, of the second. That this 
money is all spent by Mr. Rhodes cannot, of course, be 
doubted for a moment, for no one has ever accused Mr. 
Rhodes of personal corruption. Consider, however, what a 
power Mr. Rhodes possesses by having the right to dispose of 
such an annual sum in a poor and small community such as 
that of the Cape. Another matter to which we would direct 
the attention of our readers is the proof furnished that the 
Chartered Company did actually introduce a system of 
forced labour, and in the very worst form. While Lord 
Cromer was abolishing forced labour at one end of Africa, 
Mr. Rhodes was introducing it in a far worse form at the 
other end. 

We will end ovr notice of this intensely interesting book 
by setting forth what we believe should be our ideal object in 
regard to South Africa. What we should aim at is to make 
another Canadian Dominion. Canada should as far as pos- 
sible be our model. We had there the problem of French 
and Engiisb, in some ways a worse problem than that of 
Datch and English, for it was complicated by the religious 
question. We had also the difficulty of a number of 
States with internal jealousies. Yet we surmounted 


them. We might have done the same already in| 








South Africa but for Mr. Rhodes. Truly, his influence 
from the Imperial and British point of view—the point of 
view from which we must always regard these problems—hag 
been a disastrous one. He has blown the race antagonism 
which seemed dying out, to white heat. He has made the 
native question far more difficult to deal with than before, 
He lowered the [mperial prestige by fastening upon us—most 
absurdly and unfairly we admit, but none the less effectively 
—the military disgrace of the Raid. He has demoralised 
Cape politics and Cape public life through the influence of 
his great monopolist corporations. He has held up to odium 
wherever it has suited his purpose, the influence of the British 
Government in “Downing Street,” and so prejudiced all 
action by the Imperial Authority. He gave financial support 
to a disloyal faction here when our Government was hard 
pressed, and when, remember, no member of the regular 
Opposition would have dreamt of supplying Mr. Parnell with 
a large sum of ready money. Lastly, except in the matter 
of money making, where, it must be admitted, he is an 
expert, Mr. Rhodes is the prince of blunderers. In the 
political field and in the public service he has not scored a 
single real success. To regard Mr. Rhodes as a benefactor to 
the Empire is one of the strangest delusions that has ever 
obscured the minds of the British people. 





BISMARCK.* 
[CONCLUDING NOTICE.] 


THE result of Bismarck’s accession to the position of Minister. 
President was that King William, who had doubted much 
as to how far it would be safe to carry his opposition to 
the will of the representatives of the people, was very much 
encouraged. For a moment he had been at the point of abdi- 
cation, and even at a later period the fate of Louis XVI. kept 
recurring to his mind. His new Minister took the odd course 
of recommending him to imitate Charles I., showing as 
strange a misconception of that Monarch’s history as when 
he imagined that he himself, of all people in the world, was a 
German Falkland. The advice succeeded, however, because 
it touched the King upon a tender point, his military 
honour, little as there was in the recollections even of Edge- 
hill or Naseby, to say nothing of later developments of the 
Civil War in England, to inspire a hesitating Monarch with 
confidence. 


While the conflict between the Royal power and Parliament 
raged in Prussia, all enlightened opinion throughout Europe 
was in favour of the views *vyhich were then maintained by 
the Liberal party, and with these the heir to the throne was 
closely identified, as may be read at large in these memoirs. 
When the fortunate issue of the war of 1866 showed that the 
King and his military advisers had succeeded in creating a 
magnificent Army, and had, as a consequence of its victories, 
excluded Austria from Germany, there was a considerable 
change in the way in which the constitutional conflict was 
looked at. ‘The forces, however, which were working for 
German unity were quite strong enough to have brought it 
about sooner or later and in a better way. Faults in tact and 
management there may have been on the Liberal side; greater 
concessions might have been made, in the earlier stages of the 
struggle, to the King’s desire to improve the Army; but the 
happy results of the Bohemian battlefields should not blind 
us to the fact that the Crown Prince, whose timely appear: 
ance on the field of Koniggriitz decided the victory on that 
momentous day, had also been right in the line he took 
throughout the long political struggle between absolutism 
and constitutional government. 


The first development of the Bismarckian foreign policy 
was the Schleswig-Holstein affair. Not much new light is 
thrown upon that tangled and discreditable business, save on 
p. 9,in which Bismarck informs us that he advocated the 
acquisition of the duchies by Prussia in a Council held 
immediately after the death of Frederick VII. No wonder 
the King thought that he was drunk, or that the Crown 
Prince raised his hands to heaven as if he doubted the 
Minister’s sanity. All decent people in Germany at that 
time were in favour of the Augustenburg succession, but, a3 
we know, the imbroglio ended in the Danes being crushed, 
Austria being tricked, and the rightful heirs being robbed. 





* Bismarck, the Man and the Statesman: being the Reflections and Remimis- 
cences of Otto von Bismarck, 2 vols. London: Smith, Elder, and Co, [32s.] 
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Still, honour to whom hononr is due. The policy of Bismarck 
would have been a little strong for the deck of a pirate-ship, 
but he had his way nevertheless. 

One of the most interesting chapters is the twentieth, which 

ig devoted to Nikolsburg, and it is one to which we would 
direct particular attention, because it is in it that Bismarck 
shows to most advantage, although, as he himself has the 
justice to admit, the final triumph of his wise policy was due 
to the Crown Prince. A whole chapter, the twenty-second, is 
devoted to the story of the editing of the Ems telegram. It 
was hardly worth the trouble. The war would have taken 
place whether it had been published in the longer or shorter 
form. The forces making for it in Paris, even behind the 
back of the Prime Minister, were a great deal too strong. 
There is much with which we may sympathise in the com. 
plaints which Bismarck makes in detailing his experiences in 
France, as to the way in which military decisions, which he 
ought to have known all about, were kept secret from him. 
Natural, too, was his disappointment at the siege of Paris 
not being pressed on more vigorously. It was ludicrous that 
the responsible adviser of the King of Prussia in all political 
matters should have to depend upon chance conversations 
with Odo Russell and others for information as to what the 
heads of the Army were thinking or planning, and the pro- 
longation of the siege dangerously lengthened the chapter of 
accidents, giving an opportunity to unfriendly neutrals like 
Beust to work against Prussia. Yet in the end surely it was 
well that buildings which were the ornament of Paris, such 
as the Tuileries and the Hétel de Ville, should be destroyed 
not by Prussian bombs, but by the French themselves, to say 
nothing of the good results which may ensue to her neigh- 
bours from the ineradicable hostility between factions, 
bronght about in France by the Commune and its suppres- 
sion. 

That Bismarck’s dissatisfaction took the form of fury 
against England, whose humanitarian views he imagined to 
be the great obstacles to his plans, or that he drew upon him- 
self a rebuke from the King for his impertinence with refer- 
ence to his Consort, is only to say that he was Bismarck. 
Hatred of England was with him an idée fixe. The account 
of the struggle of 1873 between the Minister-President and 
the Conservative party will have little interest for readers 
outside Germany, but foreigners who know how consistently 
the Kreuzzeitung, which vehemently attacked him during 
this period, has supported the worst and foolishest 
views alike in external and internal politics, will be 
able to say that entre fripon et fripon, they are decidedly in 
favour of Bismarck. The account of the Culturkampf leaves 
us in the dark as to the motives which induced a statesman 
to enter upon it, or having entered upon it, to leave his work 
half done; but his permanent feeling towards the Catholic 
Church is sufficiently indicated by the sentence on p. 148 
of Vol. II: ‘ Eternal peace with the Roman Curia is in the 
existing state of affairs as impossible as is peace between 
France and her neighbours.” 

His nervousness as to the attitude of the neutral Powers 
suggested his advice to Russia to get rid of the restrictions 
on her action in the Black Sea which had been imposed after 
the Crimean War. By giving this advice he sought to buy 
one ally, and for a time he succeeded. He might have lost 
as much as he gained if England had known what he was 
about ; but he was a man of resource. When Odo Russell 
was sent to talk to him on the subject, he met him with a 
deliberate falsehood. Some commentators on his biography, 
even in journals of repute, seem to think that this was quite 
proper, treating it as “only pretty Fanny’s way.” We do 
not agree. It suited Bismarck, when composing this work, 
to maintain that the idea that Germany thought of falling on 
France in 1875 was “a lie” of Prince Gortchakoff’s. Prince 
Gortchakoff had his own sins to answer for, and we wish this 
so-called “lie”? was his worst. Bismarck made the same 
impudent disclaimer to Odo Russell, who simply replied: 
“Then will you censure your Ambassadors for having deceived 
us?” The great man was silent! He had forgotten for the 
moment that Odo Russell had been present at a violent scene 
between him and Prince Gortchakoff on this very subject ! 


It has become the custom in these days, in judging states- 
men of the past, to make very large allowance for the spirit 
of their times. This is right; but it is the tendency of some 


with distant ages. To make the same large allowance for 
men of our time is altogether unphilosophical. When we see 
a Minister commit all kinds of iniquities while living in the 
midst of persons of whose good faith we are well assured, and 
the springs of whose actions we know to have been thoroughly 
honourable, nothing is gained by shutting our eyes to his 
iniquities, merely because he has effected some things of 
which we approve. The Union of Germany was no doubt a 
valuable piece of work, and by all means let Bismarck have 
his full credit for what he did to bring itabout; but he would 
have been quite powerless to bring it about if thousands of 
others had not laboured in the same cause. Let any of our 
readers look, for example, at the Conversations of his 
predecessor, Radowitz, whose memory he never lost an 
opportunity of insulting. No one who does so can fail to see 
that in him confidence in the realisation of German 
unity was just as strong as it ever was in Bismarck. With- 
out Bismarck, it would have doubtless taken longer to effect. 
Yet who can study the Nikolsburg chapter in this book 
without seeing that Bismarck, on his own showing, played 
double or quits, and that if the Crown Prince had not 
prevailed on his father to make peace with Austria just when 
he did, a tremendous catastrophe might have occurred, throw- 
ing back German unity for perhaps several generations ? 


It should ever be remembered to the credit of Bismarck 
that, as he said himself, he was not “a colonial man.” 
Nobody despised more heartily the silly fancy, which has 
made of late so much progress in Germany, for obtaining 
useless possessions at the ends of the earth. He despised it 
partly on good, partly on untenable, grounds. He did not 
see how, to a country like England, colonies may be 
extremely useful, though to a country like Germany they 
may be much the reverse. Let Germany exclude from her 
colonies the military and bureaucratic elements, leaving those 
of her children who go thither as free as they are in Australia 
or the United States. She may be able then to turn to her 
advantage, for colonising purposes, her surplus population; 
but till she does so her colonies will be practically useless, 
—worse than useless, for they entail the creation of a costly 
Navy from which she bas nothing to gain. 

It makes us rather impatient to hear Bismarck compared 
to Cavour. He may have had as much, or even more, natural 
ability; but the great Piedmontese had absorbed all the best 
political thought of his day, and was steadily engaged in 
translating it into practice when the hand of death touched 
him. If United Italy has not been as great a success as 
many of us hoped, that ean hardly be set to the account of 
a man who died in 1861. ‘Do you think,” said a very astute 
member of the College of Cardinals to an Englishman in 
1887, “that if Cavour had had a single successor equal to 
himself there would not have been a satisfactory arrange- 
ment with the Pope long ago?” And a satisfactory arrange- 
ment with the Pope would remove many a stumbling-block 
from the path of Italy! 

The second last chapter of the memoirs deals with the 
Emperor William, and contains a good deal that is interesting. 
Bismarck’s relations with the old man, when at their best, 
form the most respectable features in his career. They, if 
anything, must have cushioned his feet as he passed over the 
Fateful Bridge. Whether they did or not must be a question 
for the Moollahs, who since the present Emperor’s visit to the 
East have become a sort of outlying portion of the “ Evan- 
gelical Church” of which the late Chancellor was so 
brilliant an ornament. The last chapter, on the Emperor 
Frederick, is a mere blind, an illustration of Bismarck’s 


habit of putting about statements mutually destruc- 
tive, each intended to subserve his purpose of the 
moment. His true feelings towards that good and wise 


Prince are set forth very fully in Dr. Busch’s work 
which should be read as a part, and indeed as the most 
important part, of the one under review. To Bismarck and 
his surroundings the death of the Emperor Frederick was 
merely the removal of “an incubus.” His civil expressions 


in the concluding chapter, written long after the death 
of the Emperor, remind us of a story which was told 
to the writer by the person to whom it occurred. A French 
lady was walking over a house in company with its owner. 
Presently they came to a magnificent picture of his late 
father under which was the inscription: “Du haut du Ciel 





historians to carry indulgence much too far in dealing even 


The visitor, who knew that the 


tu veilles sur tes enfants.” 
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deceased gentleman had been on the very worst of terms with 
his children, caught her host’s eye, with the result that he 
remarked: “O! de 1a, ¢a m’est égal.” The best portion of 
the German people has already learnt to distinguish William I. 
and his son as Der Greise Kaiser and Der Weise Kaiser 
respectively. We make no doubt that that will be the final 
judgment of history, while the kindest thing it will have to 
do for Bismarck will be to put in his mouth the words of 
Philip van Artevelde :— 
* Ambition has its uses in the scheme 


Of Providence, whose instrument I was 
To work some changes in the world or die.” 





THE SPORTSWOMAN.* 


THERE are many libraries of sport, and it may not be imme- 
diately apparent why women, who share the sports of men, 
should not be content to share also the instruction that man’s 
experience has to offer. A perusal, however, of the excellent 
treatises which the editor of these volumes, Miss Slaughter, 
has collected from her fellow-sportswomen soon supplies a 
reason for this new departure in sporting literature; and an 
honest reader will certainly admit that as longas women ride on 
a side-saddle and shoot in petticoats, they will need the experi- 
ence and advice of their own sex. He will also admit that, 
with one or two exceptions, that advice could not be tendered 
in a more clear and convincing form than it is by Miss 
Slaughter’s contributors, and that a good deal of the in- 
struction might be very profitably considered by the sporting 
man. 

Take, for example, the capital chapter on “ Fox-hunting” con- 
tributed by Mrs. Burn. It is true that a certain prejudice 
exists against the presence of women in the hunting field, and 
that in the case of a good many women that prejudice is onlv 
too well founded. But they are by no means the only 
offenders, and there are many men who would do well to lay 
to heart the injunctions that Mrs. Burn gives to her sister- 
fox-hunters. Women are not alone in “riding jealous,” and 
their occasional selfishness and want of consideration are only 
too often equally displayed by the ruder man without the 
same excuse. Mrs. Burn herself is evidently one who follows 
the hounds for the pleasure of hunting, and not for the 
purpose of showing off her prowess on horseback, and is more 
concerned in watching the hounds than in cutting down her 
fellows in the field. The pith of her excellent advice, more 
directly addressed to women, may be summed up in four 
words,—be quiet; be quick. Be quiet, not only outside the 
covert, where idle conversation frequently may mar a whole 
day’s sport, but also in the actual riding of your horse :— 

“ One great thing to learn, and especially I think for a woman, 
is to go quietly and not to splash. One hates to see the women 
of a hunt always on the gallop, going from covert to covert 
across the fields. It looks so much better, and is so much wiser 
to trot quietly over them than to go helter.skelter past everybody 
else, probably squelching muddy water over them as you go, and 
incurring the condemnation of the opposite sex, who, if they are 
sportsmen of the right sort, will seldom be seen bustling between 
TOS. aw 5 5 When you have once chosen your pilot, obey him. 
!f at a gate or in a crowd, or for any other reason, even if you 
do not understand it, he should want you to go first, Go! Nip 
through quickly and quietly, and don’t keep others waiting 
whatever you do. Take your chance whenever it comes, and 
take every chance that offers without hanging back, which 
hinders other people, and without hustling, which annoys them. 
In fact, if after you have achieved being quiet out hunting you 
sueceed in being quick, you will have begun to grasp the situa- 
tion.” 

‘The same good common-sense characterises the editor’s own 
remarks on hare-hunting and stag-hunting, and the chapter 
on shooting furnished by Mrs. Lancelot Lowther. To this 
latter an anonymous contributor has added a list of things to 
be avoided, which, although it contains one or two counsels 
of perfection, deserves to be committed to memory. But 
the injunction,“ Don’t wound. If you can’t kill neatly, don’t 
fire,” if followed out would certainly effect a wonderful 
saving in the expenditure of cartridges. One of the best 
contributions, from a literary point of view, is the chapter 
on “Fishing for Tarpon,” by Mrs. Murphy-Grimshaw. One 
has heard a good deal of tarpon-fishing of late years from 


enthusiasts on the other side of the Atlantic, but no one has | 


sacceeded in describing the sport with more poetic fervour 
than is to be found here. The obvious objection, however, to 





* The Spertswoman’s Library. Edited by Frances E. Slaughter. 2 vols. | 
London: Constable and Co, 


[25s.] 





the inclusion of this chapter in the series is the fact that tarpon 
are not to be found within the British Isles; and if the ladieg 
are to go so far afield for the sports, there was no reason why 
the editor should not have included chapters upon tiger. 
shooting or pig-sticking, in both of which sports women hava 
joined. That objection will not apply to the excellent 
account of salmon-fishing given by Lady Malmesbury,— 
subject upon which she has already written well and 
eloquently elsewhere. It is true that none of the writers 
attempts to treat of her subject exhaustively, and that the 
novice who turns to these pages for full instruction is likely 
to be somewhat disappointed. Still, for all general purposes 
the advice given is ample enough; and for particular appli 
cation to the sportswoman, whom Nature and convention 
have handicapped in most pursuits, it has its special 
value. In one instance we are pleased to see that a writer 
regards a woman’s dress as a help rather than a hindrance, 
Mrs. Talbot, who discourses upon skating, confesses that 
“in the matter of dress women have a distinct advantage 
over men. Our skirt both conceals deficiencies in style, and 
makes it easier to be graceful, the man with his closer garb 
being sadly exposed to the fierce light of criticism.” But 
this, we imagine, does not apply to the possible contingency 
of falling. Mrs. Berens, whose chapter upon “ Archery” 
immediately precedes that on “Skating,” is almost the only 
contributor who betrays the traditional inexactitude of her 
sex. Speaking of bows, she writes: “I always recommend to 
a beginner an inexpensive lancewood bow, weighing about 
twenty-four to twenty-six pounds.” And again: “There are 
many archers who have ruined their style and shooting with 
too heavy a bow. One weighing twenty-seven or twenty-eight 
pounds can do all that is necessary for the National Round of 
sixty and fifty yards.” If words mean anything, the reader 
would take this to mean that the bow should actually weigh 
some twenty-six pounds,—one need hardly remark, a perfectly 
absurd and impossible weight. The writer, of course, meant 
to say that the bow should have a pull of twenty-six pounds’ 
weight, which is a rather different thing. Even to this we 
are inclined to demur. So light a pull would necessitate too 
high a trajectory for steady shooting at sixty yards. 

We miss any mention of hockey, or of lady’s cricket, both 
sports which have grown in favour during late years. Nor is 
there anything said on the subject of lady’s rowing, though 
there is more than one good chapter on sailing. But every 
other sport, even down to croquet, finds its authority, and all 
the authorities seem to speak with no little knowledge and 
experience. Their portraits form an attractive addition to 
the letterpress; and one would be ungrateful indeed to 
suggest that fuller illustration of a more technical kind 
might have been more useful, 





IMMORTAL ROME* 

In Ave Roma Immortalis, Mr. Marion Crawford has written 
what is certain to prove a popular guide-book. It is of the 
literature which “stimulates” rather than informs; and the 
indefatigable Anglo-Saxon who travels not for travel’s sake, 
but for self-improvement, will assuredly wander up and down 
Rome with this work tucked under his arm. And the 
indefatigable Anglo-Saxon will do well, for with Mr. Craw- 
ford’s aid he will gain an immense deal of knowledge with 
very little trouble. 

The book, being the anecdotage of history, is written 
in a coloured, rhetorical style. The style, in fact, is 
often too lofty for the substance, and what should be 
tragedy is then turned to melodrama. But this reproach 
is incurred by almost all works of legendary gossip, and 





need not be pressed too far. Moreover, Mr. Crawford has the 
quality which corresponds to his defect ; he gossips well and 
amiably, and since he has an intimate acquaintance with 
Rome’s romance, since he is learned in what may be termed 
| the historical topography of the city, he finds many a sermon 
in broken stones, and adds a fresh interest to disused palace 
and ruined temple. The worst is, that sometimes, whether in 
statement or in opinion, he challenges criticism, and that now 
and again he runs the risk of misleading those zealous 
tourists whom he would instruct. 

For instance, he has caught up the ancient superstition 
concerning the Greeks, and he rates the intellectual masters 





* Ave Roma Immortalis, By F. Marion Orawford, 2 vo!s, London: Maemillan 
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of Rome as soundly as a stern Republican or an Imperial 
satirist. Litera scripta manet! And because somebody 
once said something about a hungry Greekling, an obvious 
injustice has been inflicted for centuries upon a great people. 
Mr. Crawford repeats the calumny without question. “The 
Greek was everywhere,” says he, “with his keen, weak face, 


bis sly look and skilful fingers.” And, again, he records that | 


with Rome’s triamph came “G reek corruption, Greek worship, 

Greek vice.” Now, were these accusations established, they 

would be unique in the world’s history. The political 
supremacy of Athens was short-lived, as was inevitable. 

But her artistic tradition, and the empire of her language, 
endured for centuries. It would, in truth, have been amazing 
had they not thus endured. The mighty achievements of a 
mighty State are not extinguished at the touch of conquest, 
and Athens remained glorious even when Rome had become 
the centre of depravity and dissipation. Thus she did but 
fulfil the law of her own genius, and there is nothing 
unexpected in her persistence. Nor is it unexpected that 
Rome should profess no sympathy for the nation which held an 
intellectual domination over her. It is not the custom for neigh- 
pouring States to exchange approval or admiration. For the 
Greek the Roman was a barbarian; for the Roman the Greek 
wasan epitome of blackguardism. Butan impartial historian 
need not accept these summary verdicts, and the real surprise 
is that the reckless opinion of untutored Rome should have 
found universal acceptance. Indeed, it was no opinion, but a 
natural prejudice. The brood of Cato could not endure the 
amenities of life; a people once devoted to the plough- 
share and the sword could not appreciate the finer shades 
of poetry and sculpture. It took the poetry and sculpture 
for its own, if imitated the arts in perfect serenity, and 
then turned upon its masters, whom it denounced, no 
doubt, as “sly” and “skilfal.” However, Rome’s indis- 
cretion may be paralleled in all ages, and the familiar 
criticism of the Greeks resembles nothing so much as 
the verdict upon Paris delivered by a personally conducted 
British tourist. Whatever is strange appears frank 
immorality to the tourist, unaccustomed to observe. A 
hasty generalisation reveals to him on all sides (if we may 
parody Mr. Crawford’s phrase) ‘French corruption, French 
lack of worship, French vice.” But the sensible man would 
no more easily accept the Briton’s hasty view of Trance than 
the Frenchman’s jaundiced image of Britain. Yet for 
centuries the rank superstition formulated by the least 
pliable brain known to the ancient world has been received 
as a simple truth, and as a simple truth it is repeated by Mr. 
Crawford, 

Doubtless many a Greek scoundrel sought refuge in Rome. 
But what of that? Shall we judge France by the souteneurs 
of Soho, or Italy by the ice-cream-sellers of Saffron Hill ? 
Shall Paris condemn England by the racing touts and 
“onides” of the Boulevards? Of course not, and 
Rome’s indiscretion is the heavier because it is exposed 


hy contemporary and unprejudiced evidence. As late 
as the second century Athens was still, for her 
lovers, the world’s capital. Men, differing in talent 


und temperament as widely as Lucian and Pausanias, are 
ayreed in their panegyric of Athens; and since neither the 
one nor the other was of Attic blood, we may accept their 
judgment as sincere. Now, Lucian was a Syrian, who spoke 
Ureck with a barbarous accent; yet in his opinion Athens 
was the only home for the philosopher who valued learning 
ubove wealth; and when Nigrinus takes refuge in Rome, that 
paradise of jockeys, Lucian asks: ‘“ Why, poor devil, did you 
leave the sunlight?” Pausanias is even a more potent 
witness, for he was proud of his citizenship, and he believed 
that Hadrian was a god among men. And what does he say 
of Rome, who expends so fine an eloquence upon Athens ? 
Nothing, save that he saw white deer there, and that it did 
not occur to him to ask from whence they came ! 


We have discussed this error at length because it is typical 
of a work in which short views are perhaps a necessity. But 
Mr. Crawford is on no firmer ground when, forgetting Greece, 
he attempts an estimate of Roman literature. Of all the 
poets, he finds Horace supreme, and for his humanity !—a 
jadgment which is the more remarkable because a few lines 
later he declares that Horace lacks the tenderness of Ovid. 
Horace, of course, needs no praise from the critic. His 
perfect artistry, his absolute control over untried mctres, 








his faculty of arranging words with the precision of a 
Chinese juggler, are gifts unrivalled in literature. But his 
effects are sometimes tuo cunning, while now and again the 
brilliance of his wit merely dazzles the intelligence. And 
it is Horace who, in Mr. Crawford’s phrase, is “supreme 
of them all.” To say nothing of Lucretius and Catullus, 
those splendid masters of poetry and passion, whom Mr. 
Crawford does not mention, surely Virgil is infinitely 
superior to Horace in the great qualities of feeling 
and vision. Yet “Epic Virgil,” we read, “appealing to the 
tradition of a living race of nobles and to the carefully 
hidden, sober vanity of the world’s absolute monarch, does 
not appeal to modern man.” Perhaps he does not appeal 
to “ modern man,” but he appeals now, as he appealed then, to 
every one who is sensitive to the music of magnificent verse. 
The framework of his epic or his eclogue was nothing to him; 
he thought as little of the absolute monarch as of the race of 
nobles. He went out into the fields and he saw, and he 
translated sentiment or landscape into grandiose hexameters. 
The commonplaces of poetry were not unknown to him; he 
owed his form, maybe, to Homer or Theocritus; and then he 
wrote such lines as these—- 
«Et jam summa procul villarum culmina fumant, 
Majoresque cadunt altis de montibus umbrae,—” 

lines which prove that the large aspects of Nature were 
revealed to him as they were revealed to no other poet of his 
time. 

However, it is not to such books as Mr. Crawford’s that we 
should look for literary criticism, and if at times he befogs 
the reader, he at least explains to him the secret of Rome’s 
enduring interest. Other cities have been glorious for three 
or five centuries; Rome has never for an instant surrendered 
her glory or her romance. When there are no Emperors, 
there are Barons; and when there are no Barons, there are 
Popes; and even when the Popes fail, there are the battles 
and intrigues of modern politics. And so while Athens is a 
museum of archwology, Rome remains what she was in the 
reign of Servius Tullius,—a city capable of making history, 
and of influencing the world. In other words, an unbroken, 
yet varying, chain unites Leo XIII. to Romulus, and it is the 
links of this chain which Mr. Crawford displays with 
considerable eloquence and skill. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 


Ir is related of the great doctor who passed away last Sunday 
that his only intellectual recreation when he was in the full 
fiood-tide of his practice was the reading of sensational 
novels on his frequent railway journeys. As he put it, with 
characteristic bluntness, “I like a good lie.” Those who hold 
with the late Sir William Jenner that the prime function of 
the novel-writer is to embroider, not to copy, fact, will find 
no lack of stimulating entertainment in His Counterpart, a 
romance of the early days of the great Duke of Marlborough, 
when John Churchill took service under Louis XIV. and 
distinguished himself with the army of Turenne. Mr. Garnier 
evades the difficulties and pitfalls which beset the path of 
the romancer who chooses for his hero a great historical 
personage, by a familiar device. The central figure and 
narrator is not John Churchill, but his cousin and double, 
Oliver Drake. The employment of this method is justified 
or condemned by results, and in the present instance Mr. 
Garnier need not fear a hostile verdict. Oliver’s plunge into the 
maelstrom of adventure is led up to in artistic fashion, and once 
the plunge is made, incredulity is disarmed by the constant and 
breathless succession of exciting incidents. Oliver is not content 
with being mistaken for his illustrious cousin: to further his 
own ends, he must needs occasionally impersonate him. The 
temptation certainly was great, seeing that his main aim, as 
he himself puts it, was ‘ single-handed in an alien land, with 
plenty of mortal foes, but not one friend about me, to cut 
out a beleaguered maid from under the batteries of the 
most formidable potentate in Christendom.” Oliver's ultimate 


*(1.) His Counterpart. By Russell M. Garnier. London: Harper and 
Brothers, (2.) Ricroft of Withens. By Halliwell Sutcliffe. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin.——(3 ) Chapel Folk. By Mary Uartier. Loadon: J. Clarke and Co.— 
(4) A World Bewitched, By Javes M. Graham. London: Harper and 
Brothers. ——(5.) The Copper Princess. Vy Kirk Munroe. London: Harper 
and Brothers.—(6.) The Associate Hermits. By Frank R, Stockton. London: 
Harper and Brothers, (7.) The Adventurers. By H. &. Marriott-Watson. 
London ; Harper end Brothers.——(8.) Sent to Coventry. By Esmé Stuart. 
London: Jobn Long .—(9.) A King of Shreds and Patches. By Emily Pearson 
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success, it must be admitted, is due more to his fortunate 
resemblance than to his wits, or even his prowess as a 
fighting man. Herein, we may observe, lies one of the great 
drawbacks of the autobiographical romance of cloak and 
sword. If the hero exalts his own achievements he comes 
under the condemnation of the miles gloriosus. This, we 
take it, is why by writers of the neo-Dumasian school of the 
day the hero is nearly always represented as a lucky 
blunderer. 


Mr. Halliwell Sutcliffe gives us in Ricroft of Withens 
a lurid romance of Yorkshire in the *45, but although 
Prince Charlie figures prominently in some chapters, and 
the hero fights at Culloden, the Jacobite invasion only 
supplies an incidental interest. The main motive is 
the war between the moorland folk and the dwellers 
in the “Lonely Valley,” a tribe of manslaying despera- 
does known as the Carlesses, who live by plunder and 
amuse themselves with abduction, arson, and assassination. 
This internecine conflict, conceived somewhat in the fashion 
of a Scandinavian Saga, is narrated by Mr. Sutcliffe in a 
manner which amply justifies the rubricated title-page. 
Indeed, so continuous is the carnage, so prodigal the effusion 
of blood, that the book might well have been printed in red 
ink throughout. The death-rate in many modern novels is 
abnormal, but in Ricroft of Withens it reaches a pos'tively 
Armenian altitude. The number of victims accounted for by 
the hero, whose favourite weapon is a scythe, is not precisely 
stated, but it must have considerably exceeded the record of 
Mr. Rider Haggard’s Umslopogaas. The extravagantly 
homicidal character of the book is to be regretted, because 
Mr. Sutcliffe has a rare sense of the sombre desolation of the 
Yorkshire landscape, and a gift of portraying the malign 
aspects of human nature, that render his constant excursions 
into the shambles quite unnecessary as a means of thrilling 
his readers. Really, after reading the rescue of the heroine 
from the stronghold of the Lonely Folk one is ready to turn 
vegetarian. 

In welcome contrast to the gory gloom of this Yorkshire 
variant on Lorna Doone is the placid serenity of Miss Hartier’s 
Chapel Folk, an idyll of dissenting Devonshire some thirty or 
forty years back. John Vernon, who is the central figure, 
has accepted a “call” to a remote district, and, in spite of 
trials and discouragements, finds justification for a decision 
which has estranged his father and entailed the possibility 
of disinheritance. The young minister is enthusiastic but 
impressionable, and his interest in the miller’s handsome 
daughter, being misconstrued by the village gossips, provokes 
the animosity of a rustic rival who has established a hold upon 
the miller. Matters are not rendered easier by the visit of 
his father’s ward, a sprightly young lady who wishes to marry 
the young minister, and awakens the miller’s daughter to the 
true state of her feelings. But in the end everything comes 
right. The vivacious Jessie consoles herself elsewhere, her 
guardian is reconciled to his son, the rustic suitor is disposed 
of, and the minister marries the miller’s daughter. As is so 
often the case, the minor characters are the most lifelike, 
notably the cantankerous Miss Susan Heard, who remarks: 
“You never can tell how marriage will turn out. ’Tis as 
uncertain as pastry.” 


Apart from a certain artificiality of style, manifested in 
elaborate but unconvincing pieces of word-painting—e.g., Mr. 
Graham talks of giant trees “heavy-laden with their frondose 
armour ”—and a certain rhetorical quality in the dialogue, A 
World Bewitched is an impressive, and at times engrossing, 
romance of the Basque Provinces in the days of Henry of 
Navarre. As is well known, these provinces were the scene 
of a great epidemic of superstition in the latter half of the 
sixteenth century, and it is on the exploits of the witchfinders 
and the retaliation of the innocent victims of their diabolical 
oppression that Mr. Graham has built up a story which exerts 
in a minor degree something of the fascination of Michelet’s 
La Sorcitre. The characters, notably those of the fiendish 
Madame de Mercalme, of the indomitable Madame de 
Bellerive (whose escape from the ordeal by water forms 
one of the most thrilling chapters of the book), of her 
heroic protectress Henriette de Parthenay, and of that 
delightful Basque Orson, the peasant Fernando Vergara, are 
excellently contrasted and realised. Nothing is more impres- 
sive or unexpected in the story than the death scene of 


ee) 
delation which she had so often organised against otherg 
The part assigned to Henri IV., who in the end interposes a 
behalf of the persecuted Basques, and proclaims his intimate 
relationship with their champion, Pére Eustache Gontant ig 
somewhat audaciously conceived, but in order to secure a 
temporary triumph for those who are fighting against 
such terrible odds nothing short of a Royal champion would 
avail, Mr. Graham is evidently well read in the literature of 
lycanthropy, and his book appropriately enough bears on its 
cover a representation of one of the Devils of Notre Dame, 
We do not say that A World Bewitched is to be placed on 
the same level with Sidonia the Sorceress, that lurid story 
which so vividly impressed the imagination of the Pre. 
Raphaelites, but it is undoubtedly a vivid and exciting 
romance in which the element of the gruesome, though 
inevitably prominent, is not pushed to repulsive extremes, 


The Copper Princess has for its hero that somewhat familiar 
figure, the famous ’Varsity athlete who, by no fault of his 
own, is suddenly reduced to penury and destitution. Thug 
we find Dick Peveril, within a few months of stroking the 
Oxford eight, working as a common miner at Red Jacket, 
Michigan. He makes friends with the Cornishmen in the 
mines, conquers the goodwill of an Irishman who is possessed 
with homicidal jealousy by saving his life, and after varions 
disquieting and dangerous adventures above and below 
ground, finds his fortune in the abandoned mine, a bhalf-share 
in which is his sole property, and marries the daughter of his 
father’s partner. The villain of the story is a University 
contemporary of the hero, a reading-man of unathletic tastes, 
But in justice to Oxford it should be mentioned that both 
hero and villain are Americans.——Mr. Stockton’s new story, 
The Associate Hermits, tells how a middle-aged couple, on the 
marriage of their only daughter, went off themselves on a 
honeymoon while the young people settled down quietly at 
home. Mr. and Mrs, Archibald are joined on their travels by 
a charming young lady named Margery, a creature of im. 
pulse and boundless loquacity, and decide on camping out in 
the forest country. Mr. Stockton, as we need hardly remind 
our readers, is great on camping out, and contrives to extract 
a good deal of mild amusement out of the adventures of the 
middle-aged honeymooners and their impulsive charge. Mr. 
Frost’s illustrations enhance the attractiveness of the story, 
which is written with a refreshing freedom from all literary 
artifice. —~Artifice, on the other hand, is of the very essence 
of Mr. Marriott-Watson’s literary method. The narrator of 
The Adventurers is a young barrister, who, for a trifling 
service rendered to an elderly gentleman in Wales, is left a 
castle containing a quantity of treasure. A desperate gang 
of cutthroats lay siege to the castle, and, after a prolonged 
struggle, succeed in carrying off the treasure. Then the thieves 
fall out, and Captain Sercombe—the commander of the 
desperadoes—makes common cause with the garrison in 
order to be revenged on his treacherous lieutenant. Mr. 
Marriott-Watson apologises in the person of his narrator for 
the discrepancy of his narrative with “ Vietorian suavity,” 
—the time of the story being that of to-day,—but this 
discrepancy is greatly accentuated by the mannerism of the 
style,—e.g., “I perceived against the caliginous mass of fore- 
ground,” &c., ‘Even to this hour I have never been able 
to dissever the sequences of that tragic moment.” Decipit 
exemplar vitiis imitabile is as true of Stevenson as of Dickens. 
Miss Esmé Stuart’s Sent to Coventry is a pleasantly told 
novel in the style of Miss C. M. Yonge. The social ostracism 
of the heroine’s family, simply because of her father’s loss of 
money, casts a slur on the generosity of Devonshire, where 
the scene is laid, and Miss Stuart might have chosen a less 
unmistakably Hebrew patronymic for her German Count than 
von Wurm.——Miss Finnemore’s work is unfamiliar to us, 
but A King of Shreds and Patches prompts a desire to extend 
the acquaintance. Here we have the “life-history” of the 
son of a ne’er-do-weel mechanic raised by his love and his luck 
to the level from which his father hadsunk. The atmosphere 
is rural, but never provincial, and the sentiment idyllic. We 
fear that very few newsboys of real life would have found the 
occupation of butcher's assistant “ extremely repulsive” to 
their tastes. But one can readily forgive an occasional 
idealisation in a writer whose delicate and poetic imagination 
recalls the work of Miss M. EH. Wilkins——The lady-doctor 
has long since invaded the realm of fiction, both as author and 








Madame de Mercalme, who in the end falls a victim to the 





heroine, In Mrs. Meade’s book she is an energetic rather than 
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omen 
attractive figure, and the display of expert knowledge somehow 
detracts from the charm of the story. Professional experi- 
ences do not lend themselves to romantic treatment, and our 
admiration for the hero of Mary Gifford, M.B., is not in the 
least enhanced by the knowledge that he is suffering from 
“aneurism of the descending aorta.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


nn 
GIFT-BOOKS. 


A very dainty little series is that of the Christmas Stories 
from “ Household Words” and “ All the Year Kound,” edited by 
Charles Dickens (Chapman and Hall). In some cases, as in 
“No Thoroughfare,” he employed only a single collaborator,— 
Wilkie Collins. In “Mugby Junction,” which opens the series, 
he wrote the first four chapters, the remainder being written 
by Andrew Halliday, Charles Collins, Hesba Stretton, and 
Amelia B, Edwards. In “The Wreck of the ‘Golden Mary,” 
again, the names of his assistants are not given, the author- 
ship being merely assigned to “Charles Dickens and Others.” 
But we believe that in every case—except “No Thoroughfare” 
—the whole was designed and sketched out by Dickens. In 
any case the reprint is timely, handy, and agreeable to the 
eye. ‘The little volumes are prettily bound, printed in good 
type, and each has a well-executed frontispiece by A. Jules 
Goodman. As for the contents, we hope it is unnecessary to 
say what excellent and wholesome entertainment is to be got 
out of these Christmas stories. “ Mugby Junction ” is, perhaps, 
our favourite. The romance and mystery of the railroad have 
seldom, if ever, been so vividly portrayed as in that splendid 
passage in the opening chapter:—‘A place replete with 
shadowy shapes, this Mugby Junction in the black hours of 
the four-and-twenty. Mysterious goods trains, covered with 
palls, and gliding on like vast weird funerals, conveying them- 
selves guiltily away from the presence of the few lighted lamps, 
as if their freight had come to a secret and unlawful end. 
Half-miles of coal pursuing in a Detective manner, following 
when they lead, stopping when they stop, backing when they 
back. Red-hot embers showering out upon the ground, down 
this dark avenue and down the other, as if torturing fires were 
being raked clear ; concurrently, shrieks and groans and grinds 
invading tho ear, as if the tortured were ut the height of their 
suffering. Iron-barred cages full of cattle jangling by midway, 
the drooping beasts with horns entangled, eyes frozen with terror, 
and mouths too; at least they have long icicles (or what seem so) 
hanging from their lips. Unknown languages in the air, con- 
spiring in red, green, and white characters. An earthquake, 
accompanied by thunder and lightning, going up express to 
London. Now, all quiet, all rusty, wind and rain in possession, 
lamps extinguished, Mugby Junction dead and indistinct, with 
its robe drawn over its head, like Cesar.”——In connection with 
these reprints we may mention Messrs. Dent’s latest addition to the 
“Temple Series,’—an exquisitely dainty reprint of Pickwick in 
three eminently pocketable volumes (1s. 6d. net each). A more 
charming and delightful edition of this great classic we have 
never seen. Though the size of the volumes is so small the print 
is perfectly legible. 


An Old English Home and its Dependencies. By S. Baring- 
Gould. Illustrated by F. Bligh Bond. (Methuen and Co.)— 
Mr. Baring-Gould’s antiquarian gossip about old English homes 
and their dependencies is very pleasant, and Mr. Bligh Bond's 
illustrations are charming. But—perhaps because the subject is 
one of such infinite fascination that expectation pitches itself too 
high—we are a little disappointed in the book as a whole. It 
produces the impression of having been too hurriedly written. 
Some chapters terribly want cutting,—for instance, we could very 
well spare a good many of the stories in the too well-known vein 
of the jocular parson at a clerical meeting in a rural district, into 
which the author allows the dangerous topic of the pulpit to lead 
him astray. And, on the other hand, we could have done with a 
great many more particulars about ancient manor-houses, manor- 
mills, church-inns, and squatters’ cots. The chapter about inns 
is exceedingly interesting. We fancy comparatively few 
People know that the church-inn used to be a very necessary 
and much-respected part of the parish constitution,—a place 
Where the congregation waited under cover and ate their dinners 
between matins and vespers. Meat, it seems, was brought from 
home, but ale was supplied on the premises at the cost of the 
parson, who appears in a general way to have done his part of 
host only too well. The description of the livery-cupboard is cal- 
culated to give a new impetus to the zeal of the collector of old 
oak. And here is a delightful bit of Devonshire talk about 
Screen-doors, involving a very interesting point in the theory of 





ecclesiastical architecture. Mr. Baring-Gould visited last year 
the parish church of Coombe Martyn, and made the discovery 
that it possesses in addition to a very fine rood-screen that has 
neither been demolished nor restored, “ something else of interest 
—a very intelligent, quaint old parish clerk ” :—‘‘ As I was admir- 
ing the screen, the old man, who was dusting in the church, came 
up to me and said: ‘ Please, your honour, have y’ ever heard 
tell why the screen-doors niver shut?’ I expressed my doubt 
that this was so. ‘Now do y’ go and look at ivery old church 
Screen you seez,’ said the clerk. ‘If it ho’n’t been medelled wi’ 
by them blessed restorers, you'll find for sure sartain that the 
oak doors won’t shut. Zur, see here. Here be the doors. Try 
’em; they can’t be made to shut.’ I answered that the wood 
had swelled, and the joinery was imperfect. ‘No, your 
honour,’ said the old man. ‘If you look close, you’ll see it was 
made on purpose not to fit.” On examination it certainly did 
appear that the door in question never could have been fastened. I 
admitted this, but doubted whether it was the same with all screen- 
gates. ‘It’s the same wi’ all,’ said the old man, ‘ I’ve looked at 
scores, and they was all made just the same, on purpose not to 
fit.’—* That is very odd,’ said I, still incredulous.—‘ It was done 
on purpose,’ said the old man. Then he came out with his ex- 
planation. ‘Doan’t y’ see, your honour. Them old men as made 
the screens weren’t bad joiners, and they weren’t fules neither. 
They was a sight better joiners than we be now. The reason 
they did it was this. For sure sartain the chancel means heaven, 
and the body of the church means airth. And then, doan’t it say 
in Scriptur, “The gates shall not be shut atall”? Very well, 
if the chancel be meant to tell o’ the heavenly Jerusalem, then the 
screen-gates must be made not to fit, that never nobody may never 
be able to fasten ’em no more. The old men weren’t bad joiners, 
nor fules—not they.’” The story of the suspicious miller who 
discovered that he had been unjust, and killed himself in remorse, 
is so good and dramatic that we hopo Mr. Baring-Gould will 
some day use it as the plot of a novel. 


A Hero King. By Eliza F. Pollard. (S. W. Partridge and Co.) 
—This “romance of the days of King Alfred” will be found 
sufficiently interesting reading. It begins with the familiar story 
of the book that tempted Alfred to learn. The young Prince 
finds a really royal road to his end. So we are carried on from 
scene to scene of the great story. Miss Pollard does well to let 
her readers have these time-honoured traditions. Historically 
exact or not, they have all their significance. Where she really 
romances, as in the story of Iris and Guthrum, she does not 
please so much. Iris might have served God better as Guthrum’s 
wife than in a cloister——T'wixt Day and Dawn. By Gordon 
Stables, M.D. (John F. Shaw.)—Here again we are taken to 
the time of King Alfred, but only after a long preface. We are 
introduced to a variety of places and persons which have nothing 
to do with the old King. At last we come to some manuscripts; 
even then we are not very near to the King. Dr. Gordon Stables 
has written not a few books of merit, but he must beware of begin- 
ning to make rather than to write them. Through Peril, Toil,and 
Pain, by Lucy Taylor (‘T. Nelson and Sons), is astory of the English 
Reformation. It begins with the execution of the Protector 
Somerset (of whom Miss Taylor has a better opinion than 
historians commonly entertain), and carries us on to the 
accession of Queen Elizabeth. The “ Nine Days’ Queen,” the 
ungracious figures of Mary Tudor, Sir Thomas Wyatt, and King 
Philip of Spain, appear in turn. The story has not lost, and is 
not likely to lose, its interest, and we always feel obliged to a 
writer who tells it faithfully——The Splendid Stranger, by 
Robert Leighton (S.S.U.), is a story of the Monmouth Rebellion. 
Monmouth was not so creditable a champion of the Protestant 
cause as were the men of the Marian days, and there was a 
meanness about the whole business, from whatever side you 
regard it; but Mr. Leighton does well with his subject.——The 
Inca’s Ransom, by Albert Lee (S. W. Partridge and Co.), takes 
up one of the most picturesque episodes of history, and one 
that has not been much used for this purpose.——The Chums 
of Old St. Paul’s. By Alice Lang. (John F, Shaw.)—This is not 
exactly an historical tale, but some of the characters in it are 
historical, Weare introduced to St. Paul’s School in its early 
days, and are interested especially in the gracious personality of 
Dean Colet. If only Colet’s spirit had prevailed in England for 
the thirty years that followed his death ! 





Australia Illustrated. Edited by Hon. Andrew Garran. [Illus- 
trated under the supervision of F. B. Schell. Vol. I. (H. 
Marshall and Son.)—This is a very handsome volume. The nar- 
rative and description are well written, and the illustrations 
plentiful and good. In this first volume we have the story of 
the early discoveries of Captain Cook, and of early Australian 
exploration. New South Wales, with its capital and minor towns, 
and Victoria, with Melbourne, are the subjects of separate papers. 
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The topography of the two Colonies is described, and there is a 
paper on the “Senolan Caves.” The book is quite worthy of its 
subject, and when finished will be a very valuable addition to 
the illustrated history of Greater Britain. It is interesting to 
read that Australia also has been the object more than once of 
France’s “ emissaries of civilisation.” 

Lessons in Line for Little Learners. By A. H.S. (Elliot Stock.) 
—Here are rhymes about arithmetic, geography, geometry 
(surely a little too soon), and English history, relieved by rhymes 
about amusements. Miss Evelyn Beale furnishes some quaint 
pictures, and the Rev. Geoffrey Ryley the music. 


Sights and Scenes of Oxford City and University. (Cassell and 
Co.)—Mr. Saintsbury writes an introduction for this series of 
photographs. He does not tell us much beyond what we all know, 
that Oxford has much changed within the last thirty or forty 
years; but he discourses pleasantly about what was and what is, 
and is dutifully loyal to his Alma Mater. The photographs are 
of excellent quality. If the selection is not exactly all that we 
could wish, this cannot be helped. They are taken from the 
répertoire of one studio, and it was necessary, doubtless, not to go 
beyond. There are more interesting things in Lincoln College, 
for instance, than the quite modern window which looks towards 
All Saints, the chapel, for example, and the admirably restored 
hall; but, on the whole, the collection is to be recommended. 


For Peggy’s Sake. By Mrs. Edwin Hohler. (Macmillan and 
Co.)—Of course, the least experienced of readers will not be 
long in guessing that “Meggy” is really “Peggy.” She is 
obviously of another breed from her supposed cousins. But 
who is going to complain of these things? We must have 
coincidences if we are to have stories, and it is unreasonable 
to criticise if they are a little out of the common. For Peggy’s 
Sake is a really delightful story. The little heroine is a 
thoroughly natural creature, and charms and interests us from 
the beginning to the end. 


A Nest of Skylarks. By M. E. Winchester. (Seeley and Co.)— 
Miss Winchester does not keep up, or, we should rather say, does 
not always keep up, to her best level in this story. There are 
passages in which she is quite equal to herself, as in her picture 
of old Michael and his relation to the family which finds him a 
shelter, and is very fitly rewarded for its kindness. But there 
are digressions which, if not actually tedious, for this is a fault 
with which Miss Winchester can scarcely be charged, take from 
the effect of the whole. Generally we can warmly commend Miss 
Winchester’s story to our readers. 


Brave Hearts and True. By M. Douglas. (Jarrold and Sons.)— 
Miss Douglas tells us in this volume some highly interesting life 
stories, those of Florence Nightingale, bishop Hannington, 
General Gordon, Christopher Columbus (whose character had, 
by the way, a seamy side), the Duke of Wellington, and William 
Wilberforce.——In Stories of Bible Nations (S.S.U.) Miss Edith 
Ralph takes us back to the early Empires, Egypt, Assyria, and 
Babylon, utilising the information which Egyptologists and 
Assyriologists have made common property. 


Log-Leaves and Sailing Orders. Edited by Alfred H. Miles. 
(Hutchinson and Co.)—This is a volume not of fiction but of fact. 
It contains some twenty sketches of actual experiences of life at 
sea, of shipwreck and battle, and the ordinary risks which tho 
sailor has to mect day by day. What a world of adventure there 
must be at the disposal of any one who will take the pains to look 
for the raw material where it is to be found. Not only are there 
printed narratives of incidents, fortunate or disastrous, without 
end, and many, doubtless, that are still in manuscript; but the 
Record Office contains the log-books of whole fleets of ships. Of 
course these are but dry bones, but it would not be difficult to 
clothe them with flesh, and even to give them life. Here Mr. 
Miles has given us a very promising instalment of good things. 
There is a story from Navarino, another of the unlucky war with 
the States, but of a kind more agreeable to British pride than 
usual. There is the story of the wreck of the ‘Cumberland’ off 
the coast of Nova Scotia, and a description of the bombardment 
of Algiers.——Another volume of true tales which sufficiently 
describes itself is Stories of Alpine Adventure, by Frank Mundell 
(8.8. U.) 

The Rock of the Lion. By M. Elliot Seawell. (Harper and 
Brothers.)—This is one of the best stories of the kind that we 
have read this year. Archibald Baskerville has served as a mid- 
shipman with Paul Jones, and has been taken prisoner. He is 
the grandson and heir of an English Peer,—another “Lord 
Fauntleroy,” one might say, only that he is an American citizen, 
proud of his country, and quite resolved not to give up his birth- 
right even for a peerage and great estate. This is all very 
admirable, but in itself it would not be exactly to the taste of an 
English reader. See, then, the artfulness of the writer, Young 





Baskerville is brought by circumstances into close contact with 
the brave garrison of Gibraltar. On the first occasion he is 
inside the fortress, and gives practical proof of his sympathy with 
the men of his own race who are defending it. On the second 
he witnesses from a French ship the failure of the final bombard. 
ment. Here comes in, therefore, the satisfaction to British 
pride. This is a really excellent book, which wo recommend 
without reserve. At any time it would be worth reading, and 
just now it is eminently seasonable. 


The Patriots of Palestine. By Charlotte M. Yonge. (National 
Society’s Depository.)—There is much in this story of the Mac. 
cabees to interest readers ; but we think that children, for Whom 
especially the book is written, will become confused by the many 
characters, whose names naturally are not of the simplest. It 
would, too, in our opinion, be more popular with children were jt 
less of a paraphrased apocrypha and more of a story with a fey 
well-known characters. We notice that the word “Hades” jg 
used by one of the characters, a strict Jew. Surely a word belong. 
ing to the religion of the “ Godless” Greeks, as they are called, 
would be carefully avoided. 

The Bright Kernel of Life. By Isabel Stuart Robson. (Jarrold 
and Sons.)—This is a very well written tale, with omnia vincit 
amor for its moral. For indeed it is love that is the “ kernel of 
life.” (Surely “bright” is not exactly the right epithet for a 
kernel.) There are some very attractive figures among Miss 
Robson’s dramatis personez. The characteristics of each are skil- 
fully kept up, and the sameness of the end—for all have to con. 
fess that it is not good for woman to live alone—ingeniously 
managed. The old bookseller is a peculiarly pathetic creation. 
Why, we may ask, “ Hrated Bread” and moud? ‘“ Einswith 
made a little moué.” 


We have received the yearly volume of The Fireside: a Pictorial 
Annual, conducted by the Rev. Charles Bullock, B.D. (Home 
Words Publishing Oflice) ; and Hand and Heart: a Family, Social, 
and Temperance Magazine, edited by H. Somerset Bullock, M.A. 
(same publishers). In a very useful series of little books pub. 
lished by George Newnes and Co. we have The Story cf Geo- 
graphical Discovery, by Joseph Jacobs, and The Story of the Cotton 
Plant, by F. Wilkinson. s 


Rob. By the Author of “Tip-Cat,” &. (A. D. Innes and 
Co.)—Readers of “'Tip-Cat”—a considerable multitude, we 
imagine—should not fail to make the acquaintance of Rob. It is 
more, perhaps, of a novel than some of its predecessors, but it is 
a thoroughly wholesome tale, and we gladly commend it to our 
readers. 

Of books of fairy-stories, and books which belong to the 
“ Alice in Wonderland” school, we have several which we must 
be content to give but a very brief notice :—The Sea Prince: a 
Fairy Story-Book. By Edmund P. Larken. (Jarrold and Sons.) 
——Prince Uno: Uncle Frank’s Visit to Fairy-Land (C. Arthur 
Pearson), where Mr. W: D. Stevens’s illustrations should be 
notived.——Stories the Sunflowers Told. By Eva M. Hilder. 
(John Macqueen.)——The Echo Maid, and other Stories. By Alice 
Aspinwall. (John F, Shaw.) ——'he Sleepy King. By Aubrey 
Hopwood and Seymour Hicks. (G. Routledge and Sons.)——The 
By H. Escott Inman. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)—— 
By G. E. Farrow. (Methuen 





Pattypats. 
Adventures in Wallypug-Land. 
and Co.) 

Antonia’s Promise, by the Author of “ Joseph’s Little Coat” 
(R.'1.8.), is a pretty little story of a sister’s devotion. The 
prodigal, perhaps, gets off too easily ; but so it is with prodigals, 
and who can venture to complain P 





Songs of Action. By A.Conan Doyle. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) 
— This is verse of a kind that both stirs and touches the heart. 
We feel sure that few could read without feeling how the blood 
goes quicker, and how the tears rise to the eyes. “ Action " 
means, of course, fighting in the first place. Whatever man may 
be, and he is many things in many places, he is a fighting animal 
everywhere. But adventures of the sea and the chase, and even the 
racecourse, which, indeed, is better in books than in life, are here. 
Even the motor-car makes an appearance, though not a very 
creditable one. But when Mr. Doyle gets beyond action we do 
not like him so well. “The Passing” is not very easily intelli- 
gible, and what we do understand we certainly do not like. 
There is a jarring note, too, in “The Storming Party.” A lie is 
a lie, and not the less so when it is told to hide an act of treachery. 
But in such poems as “The Song of the Bow,” “The Frontier 
Line,” “ Pennarby Mine,” and “ A Ballad of the Ranks,” there 18 
nothing to diminish our pleasure. We will give the last stanza 
of the last-mentioned, Our readers will see that Tommy Atkins 
has found another bard to sing his praises along with Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling :— 


' 
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«* Who carries the gun? 
It’s you, and you, and you; 
So let us go, and we won’t say no 
If they give us a job to do. 
Here we stand with a cross-linked hand, 
Comrades every one; 
So one last cup, and drink it up 
To the man who carries the gun! 
For the Colonel rides before, 
The Major’s on the flak, 
The Captains and the Adjutant 
Are in the foremost rank, 
And when it’s ‘ Action front! ’ 
And there’s fighting to be done, 
Come one, come all, you stand or fall 
By the man who holds the gun.’ 


“The Dying Whip” is powerful in a different way :— 


“ But, Maggie, what’s that slinkin’ beside the cover ?—See ! 
Now it’s in the clover fi-ld, and goin’ fast an’ free, 
It’s ‘im, and they don't see’im. It’s im! *Alloo! *Alloo! 
My broken wind won’t run to it—I’ll leave the job to you, 


There now I’ ‘ear the music, and I know they’re on his track ; 

Oh, watch ’ em, Maggie, watch ’em! Ain’ t they jost a lovely pack! 
J've nursed ’em through distemper, an’ I’ve trained an’ broke ’em in, 
An’ wy ’eart it just goes out to them as if they was my kin. 


Well, all things ’as an endin’, as I’ve ’eard the parson say, 

The ’orse is cast, an’ the ’ound is past, an’ the ‘unter ‘as ‘is day; 
But my day was yesterday, so lay me down again, 

You can draw the curtain, Maggie, right across the winder pane.” 


We must not forget to mention “A Lay of the Links.” I¢is 
clever and humorous, and we would gladly find space to quote it. 


The Dreyfus Case. By F. C. Conybeare. (George Allen. 
$s. 6d.)—Mr. Conybeare in his clear and concise history of the 
Dreyfus case quotes a letter which appeared in the Siécle newspaper, 
signed “ Un Diplomate,” addressed from Berne, March 25th, 1898, 
Major Panizzardi was at that date the M litary Attaché accredited 
by the Italian Government at Paris, Brussels, and Berne. Mr. 
Conybeare considers this letter to have been written or inspired 
by him and by Schwartzkoppsn. This letter is the key to the book, 
and if Mr. Conybeare correctly attributes it, it is the key to the 
whole case. All the evidence seems to be in favour of the state- 
ments made in it accusing Esterhazy and acquitting Dreyfus. 
Mr. Conybeare quotes from UAutorité, a newspaper hostile to 
Dreyfus, the scene of his military degradation. We never read 
four pages so full of unconscious satire. The effrontery is 
described which enabled “the abject wretch” to behave like an 
innocent man, and to reply in a strong voice to General Daras, 
who pronounced his degradation, “I am innocent. Vive la 
France!” The General’s own voice ‘‘ was touched with emotion.” 
“ Filthy Jew,” cried some one from the pressmen’s corner. The 
first and last chapters of Mr. Conybeare’s book deal with the 
present state of France. We cannot help thinking that he 
accounts for too much of the “monstrous growth of wickedness 
detailed in these pages ” by religious fanaticism. 


The Downfall of the Dervishes. By Ernest N. Bennett, M.A. 
(Methuen and Co. 3s. 6d.)—Mr. Bennett went out, fresh from lectur- 
ing and examining, toact as war correspondent for the Westminster 
Gazette. Part of this volume has, therefore, already been before 
the public; but much is new. It is very readable, almost any- 
thing would be that just now, but Mr. Bennett would probably 
make himself heardin any case. We hear about the waning power 
of the French in Cairo, about magic, about servants, about the 
hardships and delights of travel, about companions, some of whom 
never came back, and, of course, about the war. Here we find 
some things that are not altogether pleasant. Some of the 
Soudanese troops deserted (though there were many more 
desertions from the Khalifa’s army). Chap. 3 is given to the 
“ Week Before the Battle,” and chap. 4 to the “ Battle of Omdur- 
man” itself. Among the narrow escapes was the passing of a bullet 
through an ammunition-waggon, “cutting eight cartridges in half 
between the lead and the cordite without exploding a single one.’ 


Through the Yang-tse Gorges. By Archibald John Little. 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 6s.)—This is the third edition of 
Mr. Little’s book. T'en years have passed since the second 
edition was published, and many things have happened in China, 
and with respect to English relations to China, in this interval, 
“Trade and Travel in Western China” is the author’s sub-titie. 
Trade has been greatly affected during the last decade, and as to 
travel, Mr. Little has made an important addition to his experi- 
ence in this province; for he has made his way up the higher 
stream of the Yang-tse, and a very interesting story it is that 
he gives of this journey. Anyhow this volume, enlarged as it is, 
and brought up to date, is a very seasonable publication. The 
preliminary chapter on “The British Sphere of Influence” is in 
itself a good reason for the new edition. The questions which it 
raises, however, are not such as can be discussed in these columns, 
for they are political rather than literary. 


Hazell's Annual for 1899. Edited by W. Palmer, B.A. (Hazell, 
Watson, and Viney.)—We welcome the new issue of this annual. 








On the whole, it is as comprehensive and well arranged a book as 
could be found. And it is carefully kept up to date. We are 
writing this on December 5th, and we find in the appendix of 
“ Occurrences during Printing” mention of General Zurlinden’s 
order for the Court-Martial on Colonel Picquart; and, one day 
later, the Conferences of London Vestries and District Boards 
held on November 25th. Alphabetical order is preserved 
throughout, and, on the whole, this is the most convenient, 
though there is, and can be, no quite perfect way of making al} 
information at once accessible. 

A notable guide-book is A Concise Guide to the Town and 
University of Cambridge, by John Willis Clark, M.A. (Macmillan 
and Bowes). Mr. Clark happily combines the man of letters and 
the expert, and his book, conveniently divided into “ Four Walks,’” 
will be welcomed by many.—Another volume, readable, con- 
venient in size, and well illustrated, is Cambridge and its Colleges, 
by A. Hamilton Thompson, illustrated by Edmund H, New 
(Methuen and Co.) 


Diaries, CALENDARS, AND CHRISTMAS-CARDS.— We have received 
a consignment of these seasonable articles from Messrs. Marcus 
Ward and Co., and can only say that they are as pretty and 
artistic as ever. A special feature amongst the Christmas-cards 
is the Christmas telegram, while the literary calendars, with 
quotations from Dickens, Scott, and Tennyson, are especially 
attractive. 

300KS Recrivep.—A Summary of the Psalms. By David Dale 
Stewart, M.A. (Elliot Stock.) The Holy Land in Geography 
and in History By Townsend MacCoun, M.A. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, aud Co.)——The Principles of Protestantism. By the 
Rev. J. P. Lilley, M.A. In the series of “ Handbooks for 
Bible Classes and Private Students,” edited by Professor 
Marcus Dods and the Rev. Alex. Whyte. (T. and T. Clark.) 
Typical Christian Leaders. By John Clifford, D.D. (Horace 
Marshall and Son.) Dawn on the Hills of T’Ang. By Harlan 
Seach. (Students’ Volunteer Missionary Union.)——Record ef 
the World’s Third Sunday School Convention. (S.S.U0.) 
Deshasheh. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L. With a chapter 
by F. Li. Griffith, MA. (Egypt Exploration Fund.)——The 
Chartulary of Cockersand Abbey of the Praemonstratensian Order. 
Transcribed and edited by William Farrer. 2 vols. (The 
Chetham Society.) Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. 
Vol. VIII. (Ginn and Co., Boston, U.S.A.) Logic, Deductive an@ 
Inductive. By Carveth Read, M.A. (Grant Richards.) The 
Science of Law and Lawmaking. By R. Floyd Clarke. (Macmillan 
and Co.) The Maritime Codes of Holland and Belgium. Trans- 
lated and annotated by F. W. Raikes, LL.D. (Effingham 
Wilson.) Oficial Year-Book of the Scientific and Learned 
Societies of Great Britain and Ireland. (C. Griffin and Co.)——A 
New Astronomy. By David P.Tcdd. (American Book Company.) 
Submarine Telegraphy. By Charles Bright. (Crosby Lock 
wood and Son.) Aerial and Wire-Rope Tramways. By A. J. 
Wallis Tayler, C.E. (Same publishers.)——Roses at Cannes. (5 
and E. Buwpus.) 









































PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


——»@—— 


American Historic Towns, edited by L. P. Powell, cr 8vo ............ (Putnam) = 
Beaven (E. W.), Remnancy, or Evolution’s Missing Link, cr 8vo (Stockwell) 5, 
































Bridge of Light (The), by Aster, l2mo. .. (Gay & Bird) 6 
Bridges (J. A.), In a Village, cr 8vo ...... (Mathews) 5/0 
Butler (H. M.), Lift up your Hearts, 18m0 .............cccssccesseeeeeee (Macmillan) 2/0 
Coates (C.), The Young Princess Fairy-Book, OF GO idnsavisscsnisickauees (Stock) 5/0 
Codman (J.), An American Transport in the Crimean War (Academy Office) 3/6 
Cook (J.), Algebra for Indian High Schools, 12m0_ .......0+...se000 (Macmillan) 2/6 
Crommelin (M.), Divil-May-Care, alias Richard Burke, cr 8vo (F. V. White) 6/0 
Davidson (J.), The Last Ballad, and other Poems, Riise (Lane) 4/6 
Davies (K.), Gems from the Fathers, CE BO icerccsccccsscecessececace +..(Bagster) 5/0) 
Deland (M.), Oid Chester Tales, cr 8vo (Harper) 6/0 
Dene (S.), The Gortchen, cr BV0....00s. (Dig gby & Long) 3/6 
Dimond (T. 8.), An Experimental Course of Chemistry for mer 

GROMER, CF BU 50 ccccnccnscercesencncsscscascnenced Arnold) 2/6. 
Farmiloe (K.), All the World Over, obl 460 ..........c0ccccesseeee enema 6/0 
Fisher (H.), The Medieval Empire, 2 vols. 8V0 ........++ (Macmillan) 21/0 
Fison (A, H. ), Recent Advances in Astronomy, cr 8vo (Blackie) 2/6 
Ford (H. J.), Tne Rise and Growth of American Politics, cr8vo(Macmillan) 5/0: 
Gouger (R.), The Founding of South Australia, cr vaca joes eeneienaandes S. Low) 6/0 
Gough (#.), Spiritual Christianity, Cr 8VO .......ccccccssreersersnseeees (Gay & Bird) 2, 
Grahame (K ), Dream Days, cr 8vo . e) 3/6 
Harkness (J.), Introduction to the “Theory of Analytical Functions, cr 

SIN. <snsuchushicieeseuinnionaSthisiendiacndnsansninindintescdmmmedgaiabiousmmemaeniasecae Macmillan) 12/6 
Holbein, edited by H. Knackfuss, cr 8V0 ........:s00.seceesessenseeceseesenees (Grevel) 4/0 
Hospital Expenditure : The Commissariat, cr 8V0 ........4.+ (Scientific Press). 2/6 
Housman (L.), The Field of Olover, cr 8vo (K. Paul) 6/0 
James (A. L.), Catering for Two, 120 ...........ccccsssssesescsescsseoseeses (Putnam) 3/6 


King (L. W.), The Letters & Inscriptions of Hammurabi, Vol. I. “tro {lasash 21/0 




















Kipling (R.), A Fleet in Being, cr Svo lo 
Lane (W. W.), — Trigonometry, 8V0........0.csccersscescseseeres Macmillan) 26 
Lewine (J.), Bibliography of Eighteenth Oentury Art and Illustrated Books, 

WE SOD os adedissascncvassadcoecssssnsstemundettunccundadionesd Low) 63/0 
Marden (0. S.), The Secret of Achievement, cr 8V0 ...........0:ss000 00-0 (Nelson) 3/6 
Marr (J. K.), The Principles of Stratigraphical Geology Univ. Press) 6/0 
Martin (Mrs. Herbert), Britomart, cr 8vo .... (Jarrold) 3/6 
Masson (R.), Pollok and Aytoun, cr 8vo ... Oliphant) 1/6 
—w (A.), Octonions: a Developme -quaternions, 

ousestnen ss tren thehtieeuattinniseschiteeanedeimesntatceesbbnsnniecunsennil Camb. Univ. Press) 10/6 
MeCartisy (J.), Modern England before the Reform Bill, 1800-1840 (Unwin) 5/0 
Meynell (A.), The Spirit of Place, and other sia 12mo encceccconenses { Lane) 3/6 
Miller (J. R.), The Perfect Home, 12mo - (8.3.U. } 2/6 





Morison (J.), Rifts in the Reek, cr 8vo 


(Blackwood) &/% 
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Murray (A.), The Two Covenants, Cr BVO .......ceseeseeceeserreenees 
Ontram (L.), The Lady of Criswold, cr 8vo 
































Pennell (J. and EB. R.), any ots a and Lithographers, folio (Unwin) 73/6 
Peters (0.), King Solomen’s den Ophir, or 8vo_........ (Leadenhall Press) 2/6 
Phair (K,), Evening Recreatiens with Pencil and Paper, cr 810 ......... (Day) 2/0 
Perter (B8.), A Gift of Peace, 12mo ........... seacussabcohsnisactescusvoaiahireen (B.3.0.) 2/6 
Repplter (A.), Philadelphia : the Place and the People, or 8vo...(Msomillan) 8/6 
Raskin: Rossetti, Preraphaclitism Papers 1854 to 1862, cr 8vo ...(@. Allen) 10/6 
Sargeannt (J.), Aonals of Weetminster School, 8V0........0-0000....+- (Methaen) 7/6 
Schmeisser (K.), The Gold-fields ef Australia, imp 8vo.. Macmillan) 30 
Seott (0.), Maderna Mia, and other Stories, or 8vo.............. ....(Greening) 3/6 
Secrets of the Night (The), and other Hethonian Tales, cr 8vo .........(Stock) 3/6 
Sharpe (B. B.), Wonders of the Bird Wortd, cr 8vo... ........(Wells Gardner) 6/0 
Smith (G. A.), Fee Life of Henry Drummond, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 
Smith (W.), Held for Ransom, er 8vo (Mitehell) 2/0 
Stockton (F. R.), The Associate Hermits, cr 8vo ....(Harper) 6/0 
Stoughton (John), A Short Record of a Long Danghter, 

or 8vo ....... quentoncosaunnesesegoneens pindepeneenenepeermnesnennescaie Stoughton) 3/6 
Stout (G. F.), A Mannal of Psychology, Vol. L., cr 8V0 ..........:.-..:0000 Clive) 4/6 
Stuart (E. G.), Things to be Added, cr 8vo (Church of England Temp. Soc.) 2/0 
Sturge (M.), Memorials and Letters of Ann Hunt, 12mo0..,........+00 (Headley) 3/6 
‘Tales from the Totems of Hidery, 870..................c0008 aan ..(K. Paul) 7/6 
Taylor (C.), The Story of William Tyndale, 12m0 ........ss00-00-100+ ....(Headley) 1/0 
‘Thomas (R. H.), Spiderland, or 8vo...............06 nou (Chiswiek Press) 2/6 
‘Townsend (M. 8.), Stories from Shakespeare, cr 8V0........6..-000sce senses (Warne) 6/0 
Veley (V.) & Another, The Micro-Organism of Faulty Rum, 8vo (H. Frowde) 5/0 
Vert (A. P.), The Green Passion, cr 8vo............ pectieseenenonn +(Greening) 3/6 
Wallace (E. 8.), Jerusalem the Holy, cr 8vo ... (Oliphant) 7/6 
‘Waring (P.), Half-Orown Bob, & Tales of the Riverine, cr 8vo (Sonnesschei») 3/6 
Watson (H. B. M.), The Adventurers, cr 8vo (Harper) 6/0 
Watson (W.), Collected Poems, Cr 8V0 .....4......s0e.eeeesseeee prsicintenanainneial (Lane) 7/5 
Wells (J.), Wadham (Oollege Histories: Oxford), er 8vo ...(Robivson) 5/0 
Worcester (D. C ), The Philippine Islands, roy 8vo ........ (Macmillan) 15/0 


World Politics, by ‘*T.,” cr 8vo , 7 (3. Low) 5/0 
Yates (H. 8. B.), Quiet Thoughts for Morning Devotion, 12mo.........(3.8.U.) 2/6 


“LIBERTY” “LIBERTY” 
YULE-TIDE| YULE-TIDE GIFTS 


Are Selected on their Artistic 
GI FTS s Merits as Beautiful, Quaint, or 














NOVEL AND UNIQUE. Uncommon. 
z ee Catalogue containing over 450 Illustrations 
Inspection invited. POST-FREE. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W. 
va hk 2 WR. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane, 
Sum Insured in 1897 .. .. «. £425,000,000. 











7 => LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 
NONCONFORMIST and EVANGRLIOAL PUBLIC SCHOOL : 
SPRING THRM COMM&NC#S TUESDAY, Jonuary 17th, 
Partionlars on application to the BURSAR, 
ENTRANCE SOHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION AT EASTER, 


ST 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE s§ 
GOWER STR£ET, W.O. aan 0 L, 
Heac-Master—J, L. PATON, Esq, M.A., formerly Fellow of St Jokn’s 
College, Oawbridge. reg 
eer a eee JANUARY lérn. 
e School is carried on in strict accordance with the principles laid down b 
the Founders of University Colle; i ise y 
a = iy ge, and is organised as a first grade modern 
For Prospectus apply to the Office, Gower Street, W.0. 
J. M. HORSBURGH, Secretary, 


Y b] 
T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, POLMONT 
Head- Mist Miss DANIEL date a Resid 
ead- Mistress, iss (ate a HKesident Lect i 
Cambridge).—For particulars, apply to the SEORETA — Girtan College, 


ALIS BURY SCHOOL, 


FOUR CHAFYN-GROVE SCHOLARSHIPS ill ; 
JANUARY, 1899. oe Ce es 
Particulars from HEAD-MASTER. 


AKHAM SCHOOL.—NUMEROUS SCHOLARSHIPS 

at the School and to the Universities, Classical and Modern Sides 

with commercial branch, science laboratory, carpenter's sbops. Swimming 
bath, gymvasium ; studies for all boys. Large playing fields. Terms moderate, 


Lye CHINE, BOURNEMOUTH.—SCHOOL for 

the DAUGHTERS of GENFLEMEN. Good Professors; thoroughly 
qualified Foreign and English Resieent Governesses. Inéoor gymnasimm 
tennis, bathing, cycling, games; playing field. Bracing; large and airy house, 
close to sea, Sanitary certificate; highly recommenéed. References given and 
required.—Mrs. BURT and Miss RUST, Helsington Towers. 


IARRITZ.—HOTEL PENSION ST. JULIEN ET DU 

MIDI.—Most delightful Wiuter Residence ; healthiest position, due South, 
rertect sanitation; noted for comfort and good table. English proprietress, 
From 7 francs per day. 


oe 


ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation; best 
modern boarding arrangements. Excellent new buildings cost £20,000, 

Meautiful and hea!thy situation. South aspect. Good playgrounds. Strong 

resident staff of English avd Foreign Mistresses. 

under the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LUCKES. 


Scholarships. Boarders 

ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE—. 

Head-Master: HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A.—The Buiidings of the 

School have increased three-fold during the last few years, and an excellent new 

Boarding House, to accommodate fifty additional Boarders, will be opened in 

eae may now be made, 1899 and 1900.—Apply to the HEAD- 
MA R. 


EXHILL-ON-SEA.—Mr. D. M. BIRKETT, M.A. (late 
Junior Student of Ohri-t Church, Oxford, and Head-Master of Sevenoaks 
School), PREPARKS PRIVATE PUPILS for the Universities or Public Schools, 
—Address, Leizh Holme, Hastings Road, Bexhill, Sussex. 
ITTLE APPLEY, RYDE.—PREPARATORY for the 
id PUBLIC SCHOOLS and H.MS. ‘BRITANNIA.’ In own grounds of 
seven acres, on hills overlooking Solent; modern sanitation and appointments. 
Gymnasium, workshops, dry playground, sanatorium, Scho-arship and Naval 
Classes. Sea bathing. References to parents of past and present pupils,—C, J. 
PUGH, M.A. Cantab, and R. W. PHILPOTT, M.A. Oantab., 









































Distressing Headache, Indigestion, Simulated 
Neuralgia, and Nervous Depression are fre- 
quently caused by some peculiarity of the 
vision, which can at once be overcome by the 
use of proper glasses. See 


OUR EYES, 


By JOHN BROWNING, F.B.A.S., F.R.M.S., 
President of the British Optical Association, &c. ; 
now in its Seventeenth Edition, price ls. ; 
or consult free of charge, 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
63 STRAND, LONDON, 


SCHWEITZER'S 
COCOA T I 


N A. 
**The Royal Cocoa.” 


Absolutely pure and full of nourishing and sustaining properties, 

“THE QUEEN has a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought to 
her at 7.30 a.m., and two hours later uses the same beverage at the 
breakfast table.’’—Society. 

THE CZAR’S PEACEFUL MESSAGE.—“ Send immediately to office 
of Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, twenty half- 
pound tins Schweitzer’s Cocoatina—Colonel Anitschkotf.”—(TELEGRam 
FROM St. PETERSBURG). 

Str ANDREW OLARK.—“ Be sure to give your patients SCHWEIT- 
ZER’S COCOATINA.”’ 


STRAINED 


VISION, 








“\HERBORNE SCHOOL.—Head-Master, the Rev. F. B. 

WESTCOTT, Chaplain to the Bishop of Durham, and late Fellow of 
‘rinity College, Cambridge. SPECIAL CLASS for the ROYAL NAVY. 
NXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 24th.—Apply to HEAD-MASTER, Sher- 
borne School, Dorset. 





HE HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
a HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX, 

Miss BARTLETT begs to announce the REMOVAL of the School from Great 
Harrowéen Hall, Northants, to the above address.—Prospectus on application 
to the BECRETARY, 
|} EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of Boys. References to Parents of Boys passed into Public Schools, 
leading London Physicians, &¢.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A. Oxon, 


j ABERDASHERS’ COMPANY’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 

SPRINGFIELD PARK, WKST ACTON, LONDON, — Assistant 
Mirtresees (sisters) in above School RECEIVE BOARDERS. Entire charge 
if desired ; valuable Scholarships. Well appointed Home; best part of Ealing. 
Large detached house ; cubicles; tennis.—Ap)ly, ‘'S.,”’ c/o Head-Mi-tress. 














| ORDIGHERA.—An ENGLISH WIDOW LADY wishes 
to take in TWO or THREE LADIES as BOARDERS, A yonth not 
Home comforts.—Address, 





onjected to. Good situation; healthy climate. 
“a. B.,’® English Agency, Bordighera, Italy. 








PREMIER 
VINOLIA 
SOAP, 40. 


FOR DELICATE, SENSITIVE, IRRITABLE SKINS, 


zr 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—Ten Scholarships (£55-810) on DECEMBER 7th to 9th, for 
lassies, Maths., and Army Class subjects, Valuable Exhibitions in July. 
ARMY CLASS and Engineering Class free. Eight Scholarships, &c., at the 
Universities since November, 1897. Excellent health record, Fine historic sur- 
roundings, JUNIOR SCHOOL (13), thoroughly complete.—Head-Master, 
Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A., late House-Master at Marlborough. 











registered as 2 Company, together with ENGLISD SECRETARYSHIP, 
is UtFRRED for £14,000 eash. Business brought in £2,000 in 1896, and is 
expeeted to bring in £1,000 this year, and to slow'y increase for the next few 
years.—Apply, “B.,” care of J, B. Somerville, Soiicitor, 48 Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, W.C. 


fT EREFORD SCHOOL.—A Pablic School with Classical 


[ALESHARE in a prosperous COLONIAL BUSINESS, 





and Modern Sides. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS to the Universities of 
the annnal value of £700, Preparatory School; aud Junior House for Boys 
nader 12 opened in Sentember last. Terms, £55-55 per annum,—Head- Master, 
Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, School House, Cathedra! Close, Hereford. 


JRIVATE TUITION.—The Rev. H. TRESHAM GREEN, 
I B.A. Oambridge, REV EIVE3 a few PUPILS to PREPAKE for Oxford or 
Usambridge. Individuai attention; pleasant country life; numerous oppor- 
tunities afforded for athletic exercise; good stabling.—Address, Anstey Lodge, 
Alton, Hants. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1815. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 

Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &., for Land-Owners, 
[and-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &, 


PaTRon— 
H.B.H. The PRINCE of WALES, K.G, 
PRESIDENT— 
His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, E.G, 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 


PriInciPaL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. McULELLAN, M.A, 
Double First-Class in Honours, Hon, Member of Surveyors’ Institution, and late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &., 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 3lst, 1899, 





R OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
W COOPERS HILL, S'FAINES.—The Course of Sindy is arranged to fit an 
Kugineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies, About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1899. The Seeretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public 
Works Department, and Three Appoimmente as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Télegraph Dept., oue in the Accounts Branch, P.W.D, and ane in the Traffic Dept., 
Indian State Railways.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 

_ EXAMINATION, DECEMBER 7th.—Olassical, Modern, Science, and 
Kngineering Sides, SPECIAL ARMY and NAVY CLASSES. This year’s 
successes inclyde the Senior Mathematical Scholarship at Christ College, 
Cambridge, a Classical Scholarship and a Science Exhibition, three Woolwich 
Entrances (12th place), one Sandhurst Entrance, two Preliminary Scientific Passes 
(London University), and fiye First Classes in the Classical Tripos, Fee, £60 to 
£75 a year.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 








UDOR HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, 8S.K. 

Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON (Girton College, Cambridge). The Teaching 
Staff includes :—Professor Seeley, &.R S.; Professor Haks, M.A.; H. E. Malden , 
Esq., M.A.; W. Rippmann, Esq., M A.; Signor Garcia; Monsieur Pradeau ; 
Monsieur Larpent, B.-¢s-Lettres ; Herr Loman; Herr Paul Stoeving ; and other 
visiting Professors. Seven Resident Mistresses. Large Gymuasium and Playing 
Field. ‘Tennis, Swimming, and Riding.—Prospectus on application. 





With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 


ILLIG’S INSTITUTION FOR BOYS.—Established 1836. 
—BELLERIVE, VEVEY, SWITZERLAND.—Splendid and most healthy 
location. Thorough general and practical instruction, Strict attention paid to 
liysical development. Large garden and playground. Best references in 
England and United States.—ED. SILLIG, BROTHERS. 





CHOOL for GIRLS, CONAMUR, THE RIVIERA, 
SANDGATE, KENT.—Principals, Miss JARVIS (for eight years Second 
Mistress of Boiton High School for Girls) and Miss CLARA BERRY (late of 
Bolton High School and of Bedales). Good honse, with south aspect; on the 
sea wall.—The HALF TERM BEGINS NOVEMBER 7th, 1893, 





\ OUNT VALE, YORK.—SCHOOL for GIRLS, specially 
i\ adapted to those requiring individual cire either in regard to health or 
education. Only twelve Koarders received. Highest references. Moderate 
Terms.—Miss S. MELHUISH, B.A., late Resident Tutor, Somerville College, 
Oxford. 





OURNEMOUTH.—GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 

CHINE.—SCHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14. Boys prepared for the 
Public Schools. Honse stands high on Cliff. South aspect: overlooks sea 
Playground and field for games: three resident masters and governess, 60, S), 
and 100 guineas.—Mrs. JAMES MACDONKELL. 








LIFTON.—COLCHESTER HOUSE, CLIFTON PARK, 
BRISTOL 
SONS of GENTLEMEN under J4 years of aga PREPARED for Public 
Schools and Navy.—Prospectus on application to Head-Master, A, O. 
DOUGLAS, M.A. Oxon. 





AUSANNE. — MAISON FLEURIE. — Miss WILLS 

(formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High School) RECEIVES GIRLS 

for Languages, Music, Painting, and Singing. French Conversation thoroughly 
acquired, 





ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—*OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
kL) for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class Trip.), Newnham Col. Camb. Hizhest references. 


X\7 ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 

SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Special advantages for study 

of Languages, Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectares. 

Bracivg climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds, References kindly 

permitted to Mrs. W. P. Dickins, Cherington House, Shipston-on-Stour, and 
other ladies.—For Prospectus, apply to Mes, HEISS. 








| +s. SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—First- 
. Grade Endowed Schoo}. Prepsration for Universities, Army, Navy, nl 
Professional Examinations, Valusble Scholarships and Exhibitions, NEXT 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS, APRIL, 1899. Highest inclusive 
55 guineas.—D. E. NORTON, M.A, Head-Master. 


fee, 


.{T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHW OLD (late the Aldeburgh 
K School).—Head-Mistres:, Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Se. Tripos 
Cambridge. References: Miss H. G'adstone, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur 
Sidgwick, Esq., Rev. Hon. A. T. Lyttelton. 





| eo LEN COLLEGE, OXFORD.—ACADEMICAL 
i CLERKSHIP VACANT in Choir for TENOR Voice; must be under 21, 
and know Latin and Greek. ‘rial Thursday, December 22nd.—Apply ia wr.tiog, 
PRESIDENT, 


HASTBOURNE. —~DRESDEN HOUSE, MEADS.—Miss 
‘4 POHLER and Miss GODKIN (late Principals of University Colleee fer 
L IVE « Jimited number of YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN, 
appointed house; close to Sea and Downs, on the 
Hizhe-t references. 


ues, London) R 
London Masters. Per 
highest part, 








ce ly 
Large playground for outdoor games. 





MULGRAVE CASTE E, WHIT Ss Y. 
Reverend The MARQUIS of NORMANBY has fouror five VACANCIES after 


Chri-twas in his Pre;aratory School fur BOYS at Mulgrave, No extras; in- 
tlusive terms, 220 guineas.—Address xs above. 





SS. LEONARDS.—“CRANTOCK,” 59 WARRIOR 
SQUARK.—First-class ROARD and RESIDENCE.—Newly furnished: ser 
view. Excellent ie; billiard-room, Sanitary certiticate.x—Mr. and Mrs. 


SIDNEY P, POTTER 


ANDWICH (KENT).—Sir L0GER MANWOOD’S 
. GRAMMAR SCHOOL. Founded 1563. Sound Classical and Commereial 
Ednueation, Boarding Fees, 50 guineas per annum, Sejence a speciality.---I]lus- 
trated Prossectus, &c., on application to Head-Master, E. H. BLAKENEY, M.A, 
(Westminster and Trin. Coll., Cambridge). 

















, RANCE.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for Five or Six 


A GIRLS in house of English lady. Great advantages for languages, music, 
painting; home life and every care and comfort. Terms for Pension and French 
Iustruction, 10 guineas mouthly. Unexceptional references given and required ; 
lady now in England.—Addresé, Mr. BEEVOR, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 











ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS anp SCHOOL 
py AGENCY.—English and Foreien GOVERNESSES and VISITING 
TEACHERS introduced for HOME aud ABROAD. Also LADY SECRETARIES, 
LITERARY WORKERS, COMPANIONS, CHAPERONS. SCHOOLS and 
EDUCATIONAL HOMES recommended. HOLIDAY engagements required,— 
141 Regent Street, W. 








ry\O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in al} 


parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schoels also recommended.—MEDIUAL, &e., ASSOOIATION, 
Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, ‘ Triform, 
London. Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 





A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
oi SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardiang 
in the selection of *chools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations a& 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 
| deeeiiaigata Se “LIST OF SOHRCOLS®? 

(An aid to Parents in the selection of Schools) 
Gives full particulars of best English Schools for Boys aud Girls, Crown 8vo, 
red cloth, 160 pp., Illuatrated. Through all Booksellers, price ls.; or poet-free 
ls, 3d., from the Publishers, J. and J. PATON, 143 Canvon Street, London, K.0, 





SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 

Chief Office—SALISBOURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
President—The Richt Hon, the EARL of ABERDEEN, 

This SOCIETY supwlies Trusses, Elastic Stoekings, Crutches, Artificia} 
Limbs, Artifieial Eyes, &c., and every other description of mechanical support 
to the poor, without limit as to locality or disease. 

Water Beds and Invalid Chairs and Couches are Jent to the afflicted upon the 
recommendation of Subscribers. 

Over 22,247 Appliances given in the year ending September 30th, 1897. 

Annual Subscriptions of l(s. 6d., or Life Rubscription of 5 Guineas, entitles to 
Two Recommendatioss per Annum; the number of Letters increasing in propor 
tion te amoust of contribution, 

SUBSCRIFTIONS axd DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will be 
thankfully received by the Bunkers, ®essrs. Barclay and Co., Lombard Street, 
or by the Secretary at the Office of the Society. 
tICHARD C, TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Backingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 


18,545,—An East-End Committee ask for £4 10«, 8d, for a widow of respretable 
character, aged 71, whose «a: nings frem washing and oleaning do not exceed 2s, 
a week. She receives an a!lowance of 1s. 104, a week from a poor congregation, 
to whieh she belongs. Her husband was a cabman, and sutfered from rheumatic 
gout fer the greater part of his hfe. He was a pioviden; man, and for forty-five 
years belonged toa sick club, They also saved a little money, but that is all 
gone, es 

19,778.—-£3 5e. is needed for a very respectadla widow, aged 71. She lives with 
her single daughter. Her late huehand was for thirty+even years a member of 
the Odd Fellows. The District Visitor co-operates with the Committee. 


— 





16,306.—The sum of £2 163, 4d. is asked for, for an old spinster of 73, who is 
nearly incapacitated from biindness. Her earnings a3 a dressmaker were never 
large, and she was unable te provide for the futare. Old employers are giving 
2s, 10d. a week, and the Clergy 94. She is highly spoken of by past employers, 

19,532,—£5 17s. 4d, is wanted to complete pension for an infirm old widow of 
70. Husband, who died six years ago, was in the Foresters and a medical club, 
and had savings in the Post Office. A married daughter is the only surviving 
relative able to help. Applicant’s character is excellent. 








18,330.—An Eastern Committee ask hep to contiaue a pension of 33, 2 week to 
an old ganmaker, agcd 75. A married soa gives Ls. a week, aud pensioner has 
3s. 6d, a week superannuation from A.O.F. £3 18s, is needed. 

18,512.—Help is wanted to continue a pension of 7%. a week toa very respecte 
pbie widow of 75. Two warried sons and an old employer of late husband help. 
£5 6s. 6d. required, 


= 


*,* “No Better Food Exisis.”—London Medical Record, 
A ’ 
Allen & Hanburys 
“Tt is exceilent nonin and favour” Food. 


z a = a ~ 


Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/- and 10/= tins. 
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WELSBACH SYSTEM. 











THE ‘‘ERA” INCANDESCENT OIL LAMP 


extends to users of Oil Lamps the benefit the Welsbach 
System confers on Gas consumers. 


THE ‘‘ERA” INCANDESCENT OIL LAMP, 
Complete, with Mantle and Chimney, 9s, 6d. 


THE GREATEST BOON TO USERS OF OIL 
LAMPS. 





THE NEW ANTI-VIBRATOR, 


for use with Welsbach Incandescent Gas Light. 


Enables the Welsbach Mantle to resist the severest shocks or 
most sustained vibration. 


Invaluable for Factories, Railway Stations, &c. 


THE HYDRO-PRESS GAS LIGHT, 


for use with Welsbach Burners. 


A NEW METHOD OF OBTAINING A HIGH 
CANDLE POWER LIGHT FROM 
A SINGLE BURNER. 


APPLY TO THE 
WELSBACH INCANDESCENT 
GAS LIGHT CO., Ltd, 


YORK STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 








TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for | - 
weekly exchange of books at the houses | N.B.—Two ide Three Friends ey 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum. } and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


IDL N D 
ny A RAILWay, 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR EXCURSIONS 
FROM ST. PANORAS AND CITY STATIONS, 
1.—TO SCOTLAND. 
FRIDAYS, DECEMBER 23rd and 30th, to EDINBURGH, GLASGOW and 
ALL PARTS OF SCOLLAND, available for return up to 16 days, : 
2.—TO THE PROVINCES. 


SATURDAY NIGHT, DECEMBER 2tth, to NOTTINGHAM, BIRMING 
HAM, and principal towns in the MIDLAND COUNTIES, MATLOCK, BUXTON 
SOUTHPORT, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, Blackburn, and other Lanca. 
shire towns; LEEDS, BRADFORD, Windermere, Barrow-in-Furness, and the 
Lake District; YORK, Hull, Scarboro’, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and the North. 
Eastern District, for 3 or 4 days. 

Also on CHRISTMAS DAY, DECEMBER 25th (SATURDAY MIDNIGHT), to 
NOTTINGHAM, MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL, Sheffield, LEEDS, BRAD. 
FORD, &c., returning on December 26th. 

3.—TO IRELAND. 

There will also be Cheap Excursions to DUBLIN, BELFAST, Londonderry, 

Portrush, &c. (For particulars see Bills). 
4.—TO SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. 

Cheap Day and Week-End Excursion Tickets will be issued to Southend-on-Sea, 
as announced in Special Bills, 

CHEAP WEEK-END, &c., TICKETS. 

Cheav Week-End Tickets will be issned on Fridays, December 23rd and 30th, 
and Saturdays, December 24th and 3lst, from LONDON (ST. PANCRAS) and 
other MIDLAND STATIONS to the PRINCIPAL HOLIDAY and HEALTH 
RESORTS. WINTEK TOURIST TICKETS have now been arrang.d to 
numerous tourist resorts. 

APPLY FOR TICKETS & BILLS 
at the MIDLAND STATIONS and City Booking Offices, or at the Offices of 
Messrs. Thos. Cook and Son, 
Derby, December, 1898. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address; Bookmex, Lonvon. Code UnIcope. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





GEO. H. TURNER, General Manager, 








( UT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. — Please state 

wants. Our KIPLING “ NOTE BOOK,” price 6d., now ready. Black’s 
“ atlas,” 1898, published £3 3:., price 30s., carrinve paid. We want Kipling’s 
“Letters of Marque,” 1891. Catalogues free. The HJLLAND COMPANY, 
Book Merchants, Cherry Street, Birmingham, 





A POSTOARD WILL DO. 

EE ignore FOR PRESENTS.— Have you ordered yvur 
J Books for Chri-tmas? If not, our CATALOGUE of NEW BOOKS is now 

ready, free on recei:t of address to A, and F. DENNY, 304 Strand, W.C., or 

32 Charing Cross, 8.W. 





£1 isd 1 AS. CRUISE, GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, ALGIERS, 

wi) Le) TUNIS, MALTA, MESSINA, NAPLES, 
(19 days), December 20th. 

£21 Cruise.—NAPLES, ATHENS, PALESTINE, EGYPT, January 11th, 1899. 

kxtended Crnises, inclnding Constantinop!e, Beyrout, for Damascus, &c., on 

the S.Y. ‘ARGONaUT,’ tonnage 3,:54, horse-power 4,000. Organised by Dr. 

LUNN and Mr. PESOWNE. Lecturers, the Bishop of Worcester, Dean 

Farrar, && The above Cruises begin and end at Marseilles. Return ticket, 

London-Calais-Paris-Mirseiil *, £5 5s, extra. 

Full details from the SECRKTARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, 

London, N.W. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


SPECIAL TOURS. SIXTY-FIVE DAYS for £65, by Magnificent Vessels 
of the ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.— 
For particulars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 








End), London, 








| cuieaaeeiineee ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W ; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

( i P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


ARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
UY no matter what the subject. Please state wants. £2 each offered, Symons’ 
** Life Benvennuiti Cellini,” 2 vols.; ‘* Henry Esmond,” 3 vols,, 1852; *‘ Irish 
Sketch-Book,” 2 vols., 1843; ‘ Paris Sketch-Book,” 2 vols., 1840. FOR SALE: 
Studio, 14 vols., publisher’s cloth, £12; Kipling’s Works, 15 vols. half-calf, 
£7 103.—_BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 


Dressed for Cooking. Carriage paid. 

7 Ib., 2s.; 10 1b., 2s. 6d.; LIVE FISH. 15 lb., 3s. 6d. 
Choicer kinds, Mixed Packages, 3s., 5S., 7S., &c. All splendid quality, and 
prompt delivery guaranteed. 

Address—MANAGER, CIVIL SERVICE CO-OPERATIVE FISH and OYSTER 
SUPPLY STORKS, Grimsby Locks. (Quote Paper.) N,B.—Oysters, opened, sent 








FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS ... one on ee —£30,000,000 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL 
AND Upnam’s, 28.3 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Messrs. Brenrano’s, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A4.; Tur Supscriprion News Co., 47 Dey Street, New York, 
and 77 Clark Street, Chicago, U.S.A.; Gatianant’s LIBRARY, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; and Tue Haroip A. WiLtson ComMPANY, 
Lrp., 35 King Street West, Toronto, Canada, where single Copies can 
be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 





Cheques, and (Post-Ofice Orders 369 Strand) payable to “ John 





in air-tight tins: Blue Points, ls. 9d., and English, 2s, per score, 





Baker.” 
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wk. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS 
FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY EK. T. REED. 
TAILS WITH A TWIST. 
Nonsense Rhymes by a ‘“ BELGIAN HARE.” 
Illustrated in Colour by E. T. Reed, of “ Punch.” 
Oblong 4'o, 3s. 6d. 


«The most amazing stories a man ever dared to tell.” 


THE MODERN TRAVELLER. 


By H. B. and B. T. B., Authors of “ More Beasts.” 


3s. 6d, 
*,* This is not a child’s picture book. 


THE FRANK LOCKWOOD 
SKETCH-BOOK. 


A Selection from the Caricatures and Humorous 
Sketches of the late Sir Frank Lockwood. 
Oblong royal 4to, 10s. 6d, 








NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LOST STRADIVARIUS.” 


MOONFLEET. 
By J. MEADE FALKNER. 6s. 
SpectaToR.—‘‘ In ‘ Moonfleet’ Mr. Fulkner has given us what in the present 
writer’s opinion is the best tule of funtustic adzenture since Stevenson's pen was 


prematurely laid aside.’ 
DalLy TELEGRAPH, —"‘ An admirable and exciting novel.” 


THE FOREST OF BOURG MARIE 
By S. F. HARRISON (“Seranus”). 6s. 


Scorsman.—"‘ A work of strong and vivid imagination and of sound literary merit.” 

















THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


PHASES OF MY LIFE. By the Very 


Rev. Francis Piaovu, Dean of Bristol, sometime Dean of Chichester, Vicar 
of Hallfux, Vicar of Doncaster, &c. Demy 8vo, with Photogravure Frontis- 
piece. 16s, 

Wortp.—* One of the most thoroughly entertaining volumes of reminiscence 
aver produced by a clerical author.” 

Daity TkLEGRAPH.—*‘ A brighter, pleasanter book of amusing stories and 
sound good sense applied to religious aud social questions of the day there could 
cot be.” 

Timrs.— Full of capital stories.” 

AcapemMy.—“'A Niagara of anecdote. We have never handled a volume of 
remiviscences s0 crammed with good stories as this.” 


AMATEUR CLUBS AND ACTORS. 


By Various Authors, Edited by W. G. Exiiot, With numerous Illustra- 
tions, large 8vo, 15s. 


NOTES FROM A DIARY IN 


ASIATIC TURKEY. By Lorp Warkwortn, M.P. With 21 Full-page 
Photogravures, and other Illustrations trom Photographs by the Author. 
Soper-royal 8vo, 21s. net. 

Datty TeLEGRaPH.—‘‘ A work of vivid and varied interest, dealing with 
cegons of the Ottoman Empire rarely visited by European travellers, and 
throwing much instructive light on the political and religious differences that 
have convulsed Asia Minor during the past five years.” 

1, JaMEs’s GazeTTE,—‘‘ A charming volume, 





Two New Sporting Books. 
HUNTING REMINISCENCES OF 


FRANK GILLARD, with the Be!voir Hounds, 1860 to 1895. Recorded and 
Illustrated by Cuthbert Bradley. Large 8vo, 15s. 
TruTH.—* Describes many a notable run, and records many interesting in- 
¢ “ents of the chase and anecdotes of hunting men.” 
AcapEMY.—*‘ Should find an honoured place in the shelves of country 
gentlemen,” 


REMINISCENCES OF THE CAMP, 


THE COURSE, THE CHASE. By a Gentleman Rider, Colonel R. F. 
Mrysky-THomMPSON. Cloth, 10s. 6d. 
. Wortp.—" A book which is at no point otherwise than diverting, and which 
is crammed with good stories of men and horses that should render it a valued 
iddition to every sportsman’s library.” 
SPoRTING Times.—‘* Will be welcomed by all sportsmen as a valuable contri- 
bution to sporting literature.” 
RErEREE.—“ A most entertaining record of a life of varied activities.’’ 


THE PRINCIPLES OF LANDED 


ESTATE MANAGEMENT. By H. Hersert Smiru, Agent to the Marqness 
of Lansdowne, Lord Crewe, &c. With Plans and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s, 


VARIOUS QUILLS. A Collection of 





HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 
LIST. 


NOW READY. 
THE LIFE OF HENRY DRUMMOND, 


F.R.S.E. By Grorae Apam Smiru, D.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis, Free Church College, 
Glasgow. With 2 Portraits, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


DR. R. W. DALE. 
THE LIFE OF R. W. DALE, LL.D., OF 


BIRMINGHAM. By his Son, A. W. W. Daur, M.A. With 
Portrait, 8vo, cloth, 14s. 

“It is a deeply interesting record of one of the most strenuous and useful lives 
of modern days.”—Daily News. 

“This admirable and most filial biography......Mr. A. W. W. Dale has per- 
formed a very difficult task with great credit. He ha; told his father’s story 
with excellent detachment, self-effacement, and simplicity. There is none of 
the excess in praise which so often mars the biography written within the 
family.”—Daily Chronicle. 


BY IAN MACLAREN. 
AFTERWARDS, and other Stories. By IAn 


Mactaren, Author of “Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, art linen, 6s. 
“There are mavy passages of real wit, and the whole is pervaded by a wide 
charity and deep religious enthusiasm.”"—Pull Mall Gazette. 


RABBI SAUNDERSON. By Ian Macraren. 

With 12 Illustrations by A.S. Boyd. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“The character of Rabbi Saunderson is beautifully drawn......We commend 
the vulume to a grateful circle of reader3s.””—St. James's Gazette, 


SECOND EDITION. 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S EDIN- 


BURGH DAYS. By E. Buanryre Simpson, Author of “Sir 
James Y. Simpson.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“A book that cannot fail to interest.”—Scotsman. 


BY J. H. McCARTHY. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF THE UNITED 


STATES. By Justin Huntity McCarruy. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 


BY MICHAEL MACDONAGH. 
IRISH LIFE AND CHARACTER. By 


MicuagEL MacponaauH. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


** A most readable and delightful book. We hope that it will have a very large 
circulation,”—Irish Independent, 


SECOND EDITION. 
WAS CHRIST BORN AT BETHLEHEM? 


A Study in the Credibility of St. Luke. By Professor W. M. 
Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“‘The work is characterised by great earnestness, a3 well as ability, while the 
learning which it displays is such as may be expected trom one who has long 
muds the topics discus-ed matter of special study, for the pursuit of which he has 
also had special opportunities.” —Scotsman. 


PRINCIPAL REYNOLDS OF CHESHUNT. 
HENRY ROBERT REYNOLDS, D.D.: his 


Life and Letters. Edited by his Sisters. With 2 Portraits, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


“A detailed account of one of the most saintly lives of modern times. His 
s‘sters have done more than edit it, for the narrative interwoven with the number- 
less letters is so pleasantly written that one wishes there was more of it.”” 

—Daily News, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
JOHN STOUGHTON, D.D.: a Short Record 


of a Long Life. By His Davcurer. With 2 Photogravure 
Portraits, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“ This beautiful memoir.”— British Weekly. 


NINTH EDITION. 
CONCERNING ISABEL CARNABY. 


ExLen THoRNEycRorT Fow.er. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“Miss Fowler has achieved a success as thoroughly gratifying to her readers 
as it must be to herself. ‘The novel of the season’ will probably be the popular 
verdict upon this amazingly witty and brilliant story.”—Speaker. 

‘* An excellent novel, clever and witty enough to bs very amusing, and serious 
enough to provide much food for thought.”—Duily Telegraph, 


SECOND EDITION. 





oon gor a contributed by the Members of a L terary Club. 
VERSES. By Maun Hotraxp (Maud 
Walpole). Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
COMPOSITE BOOKPLATES, 1897. | 


Containing Desi i +f 
hicketts, a ag by Theodore Simson, } rank Bramley, and E, Bengough 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. | 





A HANDBOOK FOR LITERARY AND 
DEBATING SOCIETIES. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“Every Literary Society in the country should possess a copy, for it is hardly 
less necessary to the members than the minute book.” —Dundee Advertiser, 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C, 
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MR. HEINEMANN'S CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


ART. 
GAINSBOROUGH AND HIS PLACE IN 


ENGLISH ART. By Water ArmMstroNG, Director of the National 
Gallery, Ireland. With 62 Photogravures and 10 Lithographs in Colour, 
1 vol. imperial 4to, £5 5s. net. 

The Times.—** No more beautifnl book has ever been issued from the English 


7, 92 


press thau Mr, Walter Armstrong’s folio volume of Gainsborough. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI, Artist, Thinker, 


and Man of Science. Authorised Tramslation from the French of EvGENE 
Mintz, Member of the Inetitute of France, &c. In 2 vols. uniferm in size 
with Michel’s ‘‘ Rembrandt.” With 20 Photogravures, 26 Coloured Plates, 
and about 200 Text Illustrations, £2 2s, net. 


FASHION IN PARIS: the Various Phases 


of Feminine Taste from 1797 to 1897.. By Octave Uzanne. Translated by 
Lady Mary Loyp. With 100 Hand-coloured Plates and 200 Text Llustra- 
tions by Francois Courboin. 1 vol. imperial 8vo, 35s. N.B.—This book can 
also be obtained ou pay ment of instalments at all Booksellers’. 


LONDON TYPES, By Witttam Nicnotson. 


With Quatorzains by W. E. Hentey. The Popular Edition. Second 
Impression, lithographed in colours on stout cartridge paper, 5+. 
*,* Also a few sets of the Plates, printed from the Original Woodblocks, Hand- 
coloured and Signed by the Artist, in velium portfolio, £21 net. 


AN ALMANAC OF/{AN ALPHABET. By 
aa ae eg Fgh lncmny Witi1aM Nicuorson, A Reprint 
ICHOLSON. 25. 6d. gissue 0 . } +4: 
this’ with the Verses by Rudvard of the Popular FKdition on Stout 
Kipling, as published in 1897, With Cartridge Paper, 5s, 
a new Calendar for 1899. 

*,* Also a few sets of the Plates, *,* Also a few sets of the Plates, 
printed from the Original Woodblocks, | printed from the Original Woodblocks, 
Hand -colonred and Signed by the | Hand- coloured and Signed by the 
Artist, in vellum portfolio, £12 12s, net. ' Artist, in vellum vortfolio, £21 net. 


A HISTORY OF DANCING. From the 


Earliest Ages to Our Own Times. From the French of Gaston VUILLIER. 
With a Sketch of Dancing in England by Josrra Greao, With 20 Plates in 
Photegravure, and 409 Illustrations in the Text, 1 vol. 4to, cloth, 36s. 
net ; in vellum, gilt top, 50s. net. 
*,* Also a few copies, printed on Japanese vellum, with three additional 
Plates, and a duplicate set of the Plates on India paper for framing. Each 
covy numbered and signed, £12 12s. net. 


MEISSONIER: his Life and his Art. By 


VaLiEry C. O, Grearp, de l’Alcadémie Francaise. Translated from the 
French by Lady Mary Loyp and Florence Simmonps. In 1 vol. (uniform 
in size with *‘ Rembrandt ” and “Corregvio’’), with 38 Full-page Plates, 20 
in Photogravure and 18 iu Colour, and 250 Text Illustrations, £1 16s, net. 


CORREGGIO: his Life, his Friends, and his 


Time. By Corrapo Riccr. Translated by Florence Stmmonps. In 1 
vol. imperial 8vo, with 16 Photogravures, 21 Full-page Plates in Colour, 
and 160 Illustrations in the Text, £2 2s. net, 
Also an Edition de Luxe, limited to 100 copies, with duplicate set of the Photo- 
grivure Plates, £12 12s, net. 


REMBRANDT : his Life, his Work, and his 


Time. By EmiLr Micukt (of the Institute of France), Ecited by FREDERICK 
Wepmore. Translated by Miss FLorenck Simmonps. This work is con- 
s derably enlarged, and both Coloured and Photogravare Plates are addea, 
bringing the number of Fu!)-page Plates up to 76, There are alsu 250 
Illustrations in the Text. In 1 vol. gilt top, er 2 vols, uncut, £2 2s. net. 
There remain a very few copies of the Evition de Luxe, containing a dupli- 
2 set of Photogravure Plates in separate portfolio. The price fur these is 
!? 12s, ne 


THE CASTLES OF ENGLAND: their Story 


and Structure. By Sir James D. Mackenzik, Bart. In 2 vols. imperial 
8vo, with 40 Full-page Piates, over 150 Text Illustrations and 60 Plans, 
£3 3s, net. 


Travel and Adventure. 
IN THE FORBIDDEN LAND: an Account of 


a Jonrney in Tibet, Capture by the Tibetan Anthorities, Imprisonment, 
Torture, and Ultimate Release, By A. Henry SavaGe Lanpor. Profasely 
Tilustrated, 2 vole., Szs. net. {Second Impression. 
The Athenwum.—* The account he has written of his travels and adventures is 
vivid and often fascinating. One of the most attractive records of trave! pub- 
lished recently.” 


A JOURNEY IN MOROCCO, Moereb el 


Acksa. By R. B, CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. With a Portrait, 1 vol. Svo, 9s. 


Literature and Biography, 
MR. FROUDE AND CARLYLE. By Davin 


WiLson. 1 vol, 8vo, 10s, 6a, 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE ; a Critical Study. 


By GroreE Branpes, 2 vols. roxburghe, gilt top, or buckram uncut, demy 

8vo, 21s. net. i 

The Athenrum,—‘* No other sing] 
so much thet is valuable.......'Tl 






e work on Shakespeare includes so munch, 
l s no side of his subject which he negl cts— 
his book is in its way encycloy Dr, Brandes is a great compiler, but he is 
more, Shakespeare to him is a magnificent reality.” 


CATHERINE SFORZA. By Count Pier 


Pasouini, Abridged and Translated by Pavi Sy_vester. Il!nstrated with 
numerous Keproductions of Original Pictures and Documents, 1 vol. 
demy 8vo, 16s. 


THE LIFE OF JUDGE JEFFREYS. By 


H. B. Irvine, M.A. Oxon, Demy 8vo, with 3 Portraits and a Facsimile, 
12s. 6d. net. 


THE PROSE WORKS OF HEINRICH HEINE 


—— by CuakLes Goprrky LELAND, M.A,, F.R.LS. (Hans Breitmann). 
n 8 vols, 

The Library Edition, in crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. per vol. Fach volume of this 
edition is sold separately. The Cabinet Edition, in special binding, boxed, 
£2 10s, the set. The Large-Paper Edition, limited to 50 Numbered Copies, 15s. 
per vol. net, will only be supplied to subseribers for the Complete Work. 









An Illustrated Autumn Announcement List and General Catalogue 
will be forwarded, pest-free, on application. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 








STANFORD'S ATLASES 


Prospectus, giving Contents of each, on application, 





SECOND (FOLIO) EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, 
Dedicated by permission to HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS OF UNI- 


VERSAL GEOGRAPHY, exhibiting the Physical and Political Divisions of 
the various Countries of the World. 100 Maps and an Alphabetical List of 
Names, with Latitudes and Longituades, imperial folio, hulf-morocco extra 
£12. Size, when shut, 16 in. by 23 in. : 


STANFORD’S FAMILY ATLAS OF 


GENERAL GEOGRAPBRY, exhibiting the various Physical and Political 
Divisions of the Chief Countries of the World. 50 Maps, with a List of 
Latitudes and Longitudes, imperial folio, half-morocco, £5 53. Size, when 
shut, 16 in, by 23 in. 

FIFTH (QUARTO) EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS OF UNI- 


VERSAL GEOGRAPHY. Containing 48 Ooloured Maps, carefully Drawn 
and beautifully Engraved on Steel and Copper Plates, and an Alphabetical 
List of over 30,000 Names, with Latitudes and Longitudes, imperial 4to 
half-morocco, cloth sides, gilt edges, 30s. Size, when shut, 12 in, by 15 in,’ 


STANFORD’S OCTAVO ATLAS OF MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY. Containing 38 Mape, carefully Drawn and beautifully En- 
graved on Copperplates; also an Alphabetical List of over 30,000 Names, 
with Latitudes and Lengitudes. Second Edition, handsomely bound in half. 
morocco, gilt edges, 2ls. Size, when shut, 74 in. by 12 in. 


STANFORD’S HANDY ATLAS OF MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY, Consisting of 30 Mapa, each 14in. by 11 in., Engraved in 
the best style; also an Alphabetical List of over 30,000 Names, with 
Latitudes and Loogitudes, Bound in cloth, 10:. 6d, Size, when shat, 7} in, 
by12in. Postaye 6d, 


STANFORD’S 
COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY & TRAVEL 


Re-issue, revised and in great part re-written, with new Illustrations 

and Maps, 12 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. each. (Sold separately.) 

““The new issue of ‘Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel’ is 4 
publication ef great value, and contains, ie convenient form, the latest geographi- 
cal results of travel and research adequately treated. Not only is the informa. 
tion accurate, but the form in which the werk is produced is admirable, and 
English geography may be prond of such a series. It is useful for eduoutional 
purposes and for reference, and pleasant to the general reader.”—Athenzum, 


NORTH AMERICA.—Vol. I. CANADA AND NEW- 


FOUNDLAND. By Samvuri Epwarp Dawson, Litt.D. (Laval), F.R.S8.0, 
With 18 Maps and 99 Illustratiens, 
“The general scope and execution of the work, like those of its predecessors, 
are admirable.”—Athenzum. 
“The author has done his work theronghly, giving a fuller and more satia- 
factory account of the Dominiom than has previously been published.” 
—Geographical Journal. 


NORTH AMERICA.—Vol. II. THE UNITED STATES. 


By Henry GANNkT?, Chief Geogrepher of the United States Geological 
Survey. With 16 Maps and 72 Iilustrations, 
“The topography, geology, climate, history and population of the States are 
thoroughly and yet concisely treated, and the value of the book is very much 
enhauced by the series of elaborate maps."”—Literatwre, 


AUSTRALASIA.—Vol. I. AUSTRALIA AND NEW 


ZKALAND. By ALFRED RussEL Watuace, LL.D., D.C.L., F.B.S. 
With Numerons Maps and Illustrations. 
“To the general reader, and especially to the subdivision of that extensive 
genns included in the term ‘intendivg visiters’ to Australia, Dr, Wallace’s book 
may be confidently recommended.”—Saturday Review. 


AUSTRALASIA.—Vol. II. MALAYSIA AND THE 


PACIFIC ARCHIPELAGOKS. By F. H. H. GuizLemarp, M.D., Author 

of “ The Cruise of the Marchesa,” With numerous Maps and Illustrations, 

“Dr. Guillemard’s volume is certainly the most intcresting and accurate 
account extant on the tropical portion of the Hastern Archipelago.” —Nature. 


AFRICA.—Vol. I. NORTH AFRICA. By A. H. Keane, 


F.R.G.S., Author of “ Asia’ in the same series, ‘‘ Eastern Geography,” &, 
With 9 Maps and 77 Illartrations. 

“The preparation of the book must have involved immense and original labour, 
for the volume in the former series by the late Keith Johnston has been eutirely 
superseded. Mr. Keane is to be complimented on the manner in which hs has 
diseharged his task.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


AFRICA.—Vol. II]. SOUTH AFRICA. By A. H. Keane, 


F.R.G.8., Author of “North Africa” in the same series, “ Eastern Ged- 
graphy,” &c. With 11 Maps and 92 Illustrations, 
“ An admirable repertory, not merely of geograpticai information proper, bat 
of so much of history, ethnography, and political vicissitudes as is required to 
illustrate and explain the geograpny.’’— Times, 


ASIA.—Vol. I. NORTHERN AND EASTERN ASIA, 
CAUCASIA, RUSSIAN TURKESLAN, SIBERIA, OHINESE EMPI&E, 
AND JAPAN, By A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S. With 8 Maps and 91 Illastra- 
tions. 

“Mr. Keane, with practised skill, has brought together a wide and most im- 
pressive array of facts and statistics, and his book has the additional advantage 
of numerous illustrations, a copious index, and a singularly fine set of coloured 
maps.” —Speaker, 


ASIA.—Vol. II. SOUTHERN AND WESTERN ASIA, 
AFGHANISTAN, INDIA, INDO-CHINA, MALAY PENINSULA, TURKEY 
IN ASIA, ARABIA, AND PERSIA. By A. H. Keane, F.R.G.8, With 
7 Maps and 89 Iilustrations. 
“* Like the first volume, it bas been almost entirely recast and to a large extent 
rewritten. The two volumes form a most useful summary ef the geography of 
what is in some respects the most interesting of all tue continents,”—Times. 





“EUROPE” and “ CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA” are 
in active preparation. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 anv 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
Gevgrapher to the Queen, 
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guiTH, ELDER, AND CO.’S LIST. 


NEW WORK 
yf THE AUTHOR OF “ DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE.” 


With 16 Portraits, 13 Plans, and a Facsimile Letter of the 
Duke of Marlborough. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FIGHTS FOR THE FLAC. 


By W. H. FITCHETT (‘ Vedette”). 


Academy.—“ Mr. Fitchett selects the right incidents and relates them in the 
ieht way. His narrative is no tedious blaze of big writing; it is calm and glow- 
jae! but when a flashing phrase is needed it is there. The book worthily suc- 
oo ‘Deeds that Won the Empire.’”” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE. 


With 16 Portraits and 11 Plans. Eighth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A definitive biography.”—Patt Matt Gazette, 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
THIRD KDITION IN THE PRESS. 
With 2 Portraits of Shakespeare, a Portrait of the Earl of Southampton, and 
Facsimiles of Shakespeare's known Signatures, Cro vn 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ALIFE CF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


By SIDNEY LEE, 
Editor of “The Dictionary of National Biography.” 


Times.—‘‘ A marvel of receareh, and, thongh we find it hard to agree with all 
the anthor’s conclusions, it is, on the whole, remarkably temperate, judicious, 
and convincing......Never before has learning been brought to bear upon Shake- 
spesre’s biowrephy with anything like the same force.” 

Literature.—‘‘ Mr. Lee’s work, both for its literary qualities and its scholar- 
ship, ves credit to English letters, and it will probably be regarded for years to 
come as the most useful, the most judicious, and the most authoritative of all 
existing biographies of the poet.” 


NEW VOLUME OF 
THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
From the Times :— 
“A work absolutely indispensable to every well-furnished library.” 
On DECEMBER 23rp —1lis. net, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled 
edves, 20. net.—-VOL. LVIL. (TOM—TYTLER) OF 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 
*.* Volume I. was published on January Ist, 1885, and a farther Volume 
will be isaned Quarterly until the completion of the Work, which will 
be effected within two years from the present date, 








“The remarkable biography of a remarkable man.” 
—Twe KARL oF RosBRERY at Kdinburch. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES STEWART PARNELL (1846- 
1891). By R. Barry O’Brieyx, Anthor of “ Fiftv Years of Conerssions to 
Ireland,” &c, With a Portrait, a View of Avondale, and a Facsimile Letter, 
2 vols. large post 8vo, 21s. 

Daily Chronicle.—‘‘A book which ranks among the great biographies of 
the century.” 


’ 

THE CRUISE OF THE ‘CACHALOT’ ROUND THE 
WORLD AFTER SPERM WHALES. By Frank T. BULLEN, First Mate. 
The Volume includes a LstTER TO THE AUTHOR FROM RUDYARD KIP- 
LING. Wi:h 8 Liiustrations and a Char, large post Svo, 8s. 6d, 

Spectator.—"' Tis exciting and attractive book......A deep-sea wonder and 
mystery pervades every wage, and this without any straining or self-conscions 
att. Mr. Bullen has insiht,and he has power of presentation—the power of 
making things vivid and interesting, In a word, he has seen things worthy the 
telling, and he tells them worthily.” 


RHODESIA AND ITS GOVERNMENT. By H. ©. 


THomsox, Author of “The Chitral Campaign,” and of “The Outgoing 
rk.” With 8 Illustrations and a Map, large crown 8vo, lis. 6d. 


THE SEPOY MUTINY. As Seen by a Subaltern from 


Delhi to Lucknow. By Colonel Epwarp Visart. With 2 Portraits, a Plan, 
aud 10 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUME OF 


The Biographical Edition of 


W. M. THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


NOW READY.—Larve crown S8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS, &c. With 97 Full-page Illus- 
trations, 122 Weodcuts, and a Fac-imile Letter. 
The velume can also be had as a separate book, handsomely bound in cloth, 
With gilt edges, 7s. 
*.* A volume will be issned each subsequent Month, until the entire Edition is 
completed on April 15th, 1899. 
o ° ° ° e 
e* A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post-free on 
application. 








SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN ITALY AND GREECE. 


By the late Jonn AppinaTon Symonps. New Edition in Three Series. With 
* Portraits, large crown Svo, 7s, 6d. each. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE RENAIS- 


SANCE. By Mrs, Lintan F. Frevp, Orown 8vo, 6s. 


THE RING AND THE BOOK. By Roserr Browntne. 


New Kdition, with 3 Portraits and 11 Full-page Illustrations, large crown 
3y M. A. Tirmansn. 


dvo, 83. 6d. 
With 
<2 Ooloured Illustrations, feap. 4to, 7s. 6d. 


MRS. PERKINS’S BALL. 
*." A Reprint in the Original form of Thackeray’s Popular Christmas Story. 


London ; SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








| 





HARPER AND BROTHERS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WESSEX POEMS AND OTHER 
VERSES. By Tomas Harpy. With 31 Illustrations by the 
Author. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. Uniform with 
the Library Edition of THOMAS HARDY’S NOVELS. (A 
few copies handsomely bound, for presentation purposes, 
7s. 6d. each.) 


A FLORAL FANTASY. With Facsimile 


Reproductions of 48 Full-page Water-Colour Drawings, End 
Papers, Cover Designs, &c. By Watrer Crank. Demy 4to, 
10s, 6d. 


MEMORIES of a REAR ADMIRAL, 


Who has Served for more than Half a Century in the Navy 
of the United States. By S. R. Franxury, Rear-Admiral 
U.S. Navy (retired). Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
deckel edges and gilt top, 12s. 6d. 


CROOKED TRAILS. Written and Illus- 


trated by Freperick Reminaton. Demy 8vo, cloth, extra 
gilt top, 10s. 6d. 


FABLES FOR THE FRIVOLOUS. 


(With Apologies to La Fontaine.) By Guy Wermorg 
CarryL. With Illustrations by Peter Newell. Cloth extra, 
deckled edges, and gilt top, 6s. 


THE GOLFER’S ALPHABBRET. [Illus- 
trated by A. B. Frost. Rhymes by W. G. Van T. SuTPHEN. 
Square 4to, with Ornamental Cover, 7s. 6d. 

STIRRING NEW NOVEL BY MARRIOTT WATSON. 


THE ADVENTURERS: A Story of 


Treasure Trove. By H. B. Marriorr Warson. With 
Illustrations by A. I. Keller. Cloth extra, 6s. 


REALISTIC ROMANCE OF THE TIME OF THE GREAT 
DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 


HIS COUNTERPART. By Russen. 


M. Garnier. Cloth extra, és. 
MARGARET DELAND’S NEW WORK. 
OLD CHESTER TALES. 


Marearer Detanp. Illustrated by Howard Pyle. 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


FRANK R. STOCKTON’S LATEST NOVEL. 


THE ASSOCIATE HERMITS. By 


FRANK R. Stockton, Author of ‘The Great Stone of Sardis,” 
&e. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


DUMB FOXGLOVE, and other Stories. 


By AnniE TrumpuLt Stosson, Author of “The Seven 
Dreamers.” Crown S8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Four New Books for Boys. 
THE NEW ROBIN HOOD. 


THE ROMANTIC HISTORY OF 


ROBIN HOOD. By Barry Patn, Author of the “Octave of 
Claudius.” With many Illustrations by A. Forestier. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

“The book is a notable one for the season.” —ATHENZUM. 


THE ROCK OF THE LION: a 
Story. By M. Extror Seawext, Author of “A Virginia 
Cavalier,” &c. Illustrated by A. I. Keller. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 

“Nothing better in the whole range of Christmas literature. 
3oys will read it and re-read it, and will place it among their 

most prized possessions.” World. 
By 


FOUR FOR A FORTUNE: a Tale. 


Apert Ler, Author of “'Tommy Toddles.” Ilustrated by 
F.C. Yohn. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 


THE COPPER PRINCESS. By Kirk 


Munroxr. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 


By 


Crown 


MARY E. WILKINS’S GIFT-BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
ONCE UPON A _ TIME, and other 


Child Verses. By Mary E. Witk1Ns, Author of “Jerome,” 
“ Madelon,” &c. Illustrated, 16mo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
NOTE.—An interesting List of New Books post-free to any 
part of the world. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, London and New York. 
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Two Noble Christmas Gifts 
The Two Books of 1898. 


“A MEMORABLE BOOK.” 
“A REVELATION.” 
“UNSURPASSED IN GEOGRAPHICAL AND HUMAN INTEREST.” 


THROUGH ASIA 


By SVEN HEDIN 
Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. 


With 300 Illustrations from Sketches and Photographs by the Author, and Maps. 
2 vols. royal 8vo, 36s, net. 


The book is dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


“It is impossible to give an adequate idea of the richness of the contents of 
this book, or of its abonnding attractions as a story of travel, unsurpassed 
in geographical and human interest. Much of it isa revelation. Altogether the 
work is one which in solidity, novelty, and interest must take a first rank among 
publications of its class.”—Times. 

“* As thrilling as it is instructive.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘* A great and luminous record of adventure and exploration.”—Daily Mail, 

“The whole story ef the desert adventure is worthy to be added to the 
classics of its kind.”— World, 

“ These volumes are of absorbing and fascinating interest, their matter is won- 
derful, and Dr. Hedin’s style is surcharged with strong and alluring personality. 
No romance exceeds in its intense and enthralling interest this story.” 

—Birmingham Post. 

** One of the most remarkable books of travel of the century.” — Daily Chronicle, 

** In these magnificent volumes we have the most important contribution to 
Central Asian geography made for many years, Intensely interesting as a tale 
of travel.” —Spectator. 

** Profoundly interesting.” —Academy. 

**A memorable book, gigantic of design, magnificent in execution, and without 
doubt one of the ou'standing travel-volumes of the century.”’—Black and White. 

** Let any one who is desirous to learn abont the wonderful continent of Asia 
&8 no one else can teach him, buy and read this work.’’"— Vanity Fair. 

“* We have never read a more fascinating or more thrilling travel book.” 

— Bookman, 


“AN IMMORTAL STORY: A TESTIMONY IMPERISHABLE,” 
“A NOBLE NARRATIVE.” 
“QUICK WITH HEROISM.” 
“FASCINATING AS SIR WALTER SCOTT.” 


CHITRAL:: the Story of a Minor Siege 
By Sir G. 8. ROBERTSON, K.C.S.I. 


With 32 Illustrations and 5 Maps and Plans, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


“It is difficult to imagine the kind of person who could read this brilliant 
oook without emotion. The story remains immortal—a testimony imperishable, 
We are face to face with a great book.”—I/lustrated London News. 

“ A book which the Elizabethans would have thought wo: derful. More thrilling, 
more piquant, and more human than any novel.” — Newcastle Chronicle. 

“One of the most stirring military narratives written in our time.” —Times. 

“* A masterpiece of narrative.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“ As faseinating as Sir Walter Scott's best fiction.”’—Daily Telegraph. 

“Full of hairbreadth escapes and dashing feats of courage and address as any 
comance.”—Paltl Mall Gazette. 

** Not since the appearance of Lord Roberts’s * Forty-one Years’ have we hada 
record ef Indian warfare which can be compared in its vital narrative interest 
with this glowing and moving story.”— Daily Mail. 

“The enthusiastic admiration of the reader cannot fail to be aroused.” 


“* A classic of frontier literature.” —Scotsman, —Morning Post. 
“Any one proud of his name as Engl'shman may read in these stirring 
chapters abundant justification to» sis pride.”—Globe. 


“The story comes with thrilling charm. A very fascinating, a singularly 
delightful book.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“A splendid story, splendidly told.”’—Critic. 

" Every page is quick with heroism.”— Outlook, 





THE AVENGING OF GORDON. 
THE 


DOWNFALL OF THE DERVISHES. 
A Sketeh of the Sudan Campaign of 1898. 
By E. N. BENNETT, Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. 
With 4 Sketch Maps and a Photogravure Portrait of the Sirdar, crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 


ANNALS OF WESTMINSTER 
SCHOOL. 


By J. SARGEAUNT, M.A., Assistant-Master. 


With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
Messrs. Methuen’s New Book Gazette § Catalogue send to any address, 


METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 





JUST PUBLISHED, pp. 492, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


A HISTORY 
THE DREYFUS CASE. 


From the Arrest of Captain Dreyfus in October, 1894, 
up to the Flight of Esterhazy in September, 1898. 


BY 
GEORGE BARLOW. 


London : 


ean 


SANDS AND COMPANY, 


List of New Books, 
THE PRINCE AND THE UNDER. 


TAKER, AND WHAT THEY UNDERTOOK. By Riccar 
Author of “‘ Mr. Peters,” “ The Cruciform Mark,” &. 6s, DO Sturaens, 

“‘ The stories are uniformly of excellent quality. They bristle wit! ‘ 
and diverting improbabilities; they sparkle with flashes of sponte striae 
gennine humour, Nothing more grotesquely and irresistibly amusing than And 
Vovage of the Lethe,’ recounted by ‘The Barbzr,’ bas been offered to the The 
public for many a day.”—Daily Telegraph. Tending 


SHADOWED BY THE GODS: , 


Romance of Mexico. By CHARLES Epwarpbrs. 63. 


“The tale is attractive not only for the skilfal working out of the plot, but 
also for its picturesque qualities.’"—Dundee Advertiser. . 


MILITARY DIALOGUES. By Lieut. 


Col. N. NEwnHAM Davis. With Cover Design by R. Caton W, i 
Illustrated by Louis Edwards, 3s. 6d. oodville ang 


THE SPOOFAH AND THE ANTI. 


DOTE. Written by Le1ra TrapmMann. With 15 Illustrations in Colour b 
the Author. 5s, y 
“One of the merriest, maddest, and most engaging of children’s books for 
Christmas. We feel sure that children of all ages will accept ‘The Spoofah and 
the Antidote’ with its exceeding humorous illustrations and its capital letter. 
press, as one of the best contributions to their happiness at Chrietmastide,” 
—Daily Telegraph, 


THE MOTOGRAPH MOVING 


PICTURE BOOK. Symon’s Patent. A Novel and Delightful Gift-book 
fur Children. With 23 beautifully Coloured Illustrations. Cover Design 

by H. de Toulouse Lantrec. 3s. 6d. 
“This a really original idea in the realm of picture books. Parents ang 
guardians who have to amuse little boys will do well to buy this book.”—Spectator: 





IMMEDIATELY. | 
A Translation from the French of the ABBE LOUIS PICARD, of 


“CHRISTIANITY OR AGNOSTICISM.” 


A Work addressed more especially to Students and 
Men of Thought. 


The book is divided into two parts—the first occupied bya 
review of the different theories of Materialism, Positivism, and 
Evolution, showing how these are built up on aseries of unproved 
hypotheses which lead to the purest Agnosticism, and entirely 
fail to account for the existence or nature of God. 

They are equally incapable of explaining the origin of man, or 
opening out to him any destiny worthy of his being. 

The second part contains a history of Christianity, commencing 
with the life of Jesus Christ upon earth, His character and His 
religion, passing on to treat of the authenticity of the Scripture 
record of Him and the interpretation of the Gospels, the mystery 
of the Resurrection, the Church, the different religions beyond 
her fold, and, finally, the character of the chief Christian doctrines. 

The conclusion of the Author leaves no alternative but to 
choose between either Christianity or Agnosticism. 

The value of the work may be gathered not only from the com- 
pleteness of its scheme, but from the favour which it has widely 
obtained on the Continent; while it elicited from the late Mr. 
Gladstone much interest both in the Author himself and in his 
writings. 

The present Translation is Revised by the Rev. J. MACLEOD, SJ 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE POCKET FALSTAFF 


EDITION OF SKAKESPEARE is nowcomplete in 40 vols., 6d, net, cloth: 
1s, net, leather, 





SANDS and CO., 12 Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 
FROM MATTER TO MAN: a New Theory of the 


Universe. By A. Repcote Dewar. UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS. 
A German Edition has been called for within three weeks, to be edited by the 
eminent German scientist, Professor Ludwig Biichner, of Darmstadt. 
‘* Tam delighted to see at last in English a book in which the theory of the 
Universe is given without the current unscientific hypotheses, I admire very 
much the admirable, concise way in which you state everything. It is precisely 
what is wanted, a theory in that small size.",—Prince KRAPoTEIN. 

Price 3s. 6d, 

CHAPMAN and HALL, 








The Simple Construction of 


THE BLICKENSOERFER TYPEWRITER 


enables it to do more work and better work in a given time and 
with less effort than can be accomplished on any other machine. 
Its simplicity also makes it both cheap and durable. Send for 


List No. 151. RITING ALWAYS VISIBLE. 
£7 10s. net cash. 


THE BLICKENSDERFER TYPEWRITER CO. 
Heap Orricse—NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
London Agents—T. TURNER, Limited, 44 HOLBORN VIADUCT; 





SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT and CO., Ltd. 





and THOMAS DIXON, 195 OXFORD STREET, W. 
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parton’s Six=-Shilling Series of Fine 


Art Gift-Books. 


ILLUSTRATED IN THE BEST STYLE AND PRINTED ON SUPERFINE PAPER. 


jo Important Addition to the Study of Bird Life 
by a well-known Writer. 


WONDERS OF THE BIRD WORLD. 


By Dr. R. BOWDLER SHARPE. With numerous 
Illustrations by A. T. Elwes. Beautifully 
Printed on Superfine Paper, Uniform with 
“Sweetheart Travellers,” ‘‘Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales,” &c. 63. [Now ready, 


THE SURPRISING ADVENTURES 
OF SIR TOADY LION WITH THOSE OF 
GENERAL NAPOLEON SMITH: an Improving 
History for Old Boys, Young Boys, Good Boys, 
Bad Boys, Big Boys, Little Boys, Oowboys, and 
Tomboys. By S. Orockett, Author of 
“Sweetheart Travellers,” ‘* The Raiders,” 


“ When we say it is one of the most delightful stories 
about children we have ever read, we are still short of 
the mark.” —Da1L¥ CHRONICLE. 


“In this excellent book for children, which the elders 
will enjoy, Mr. Crockett comes right away from kail- 
ard into a kingdom of obstreperous fancy, and is 
purely, delightfully funny, and not too Scotch. The 
wit of this feat of fancy, which cannot be described, 
and does not belong to any order of juvenile literature, 
unless we take Mr. Crockett as the founder of one, is 
over the heads of children in many instances, but they 
will not know it...... Mr. Gordon Browne's illustrations 
ure as good a treat as the story.”—WoRLD. 


STORIES FROM THE FAERIE 
QUEENE. By Mary MacLeop. With Intro- 
duction by Professor Hates and numerous 
Illustrations by A. G. Walker, Sculptor. 


“Without exception the most admirable book of the 
kind which we have seen. The tules themselves from 
Spenser's inimitable allegory are daintily und vividly 
told, and the glamour of the old romance rexts on each 
picturesque passing page......The book is beautifully 
produced, and ought to satisfy the most fastidious and 
exacting taste.’—Lerps MERcurRY., 





SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS: a 


Child’s Book for Ohildren, for Women, and for 
Men. By S. R.Crocketr. Five Editious nearly 
exhausted, 


‘* Mr, Crockett must be credited with one of the most 
pronounced successes of the season.”,-—WoORLD. 

“One of the daintiest and most charming of gift 
books.’’—ScorTsman, 


PRINCE BOOHOO AND LITTLE 
SMUTS. By the Rev. Harry Jones, M.A, 
With numerous Illustrations from Drawings by 
Gordon Browne, 

** Really good nonsense, not at all copied from Mr. 
Lewis Carroll. Admirably fresh, and inspired by a 
quite delightful insouciance,”—SPECTATOR, 

‘© Will charm the more qualified critical reader by its 
mingled gravity and whimsicality. It is not all sugar- 
plums ; there are nice little bits of satire in which the 
Rev. Hurry Jones is easily recognisable.”—WORLD. 


NATIONAL RHYMES OF THE 


NURSERY. Introduction by George Sarints- 
BuRY. Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 
“The prettiest and most complete collection of this 
kind that we have seen,’’—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE, 
“* It is impossible to praise the volume too highly.” 
—BLAcKk AND WHITE, 


GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES.  Intro- 


duction by S. Barina-GouLp, M.A. Illustra 
tions by Gordon Browne. 
** Simply inimitable.”’—QUEEN. 
**No more acceptable edition of some of Grimm's 
stories has been published.” —STaNDARD. 


SINTRAM AND HIS COMPANIONS, 


and UNDINE. Introduction by CHARLoTTE 
M. Yoyer. Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 
" The anonymous translation is the good old standard 
one. 
«A better present for a thoughtful lad or lass could 
hardly be.”—Cuurcu TIMES. 





| 
{ 


Vastly superior to subsequent versions.”’—TIMEs. ! 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON AND COS LIST. 


POOPOSOPO SOOO S OSS SSO SOSOOSOPOSOOOD 


Six-Shilling Novels. 


THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THREE GIRLS IN A FLAT.” 


A HAUNTED TOWN. By Eruen 


F. Heppis. With Illustrations and Oover 
Design by Gordon Browne, R.I. 
8vo, cloth boards, 

‘*A bright, keen air blows through this story. The 
humour has a fresh, salt snap, and there is a sea- 
savour in the very sturdiness of the leading characters,” 

—DaiLy CHRONICLE. 

“* Good all round, the characters in the story are all 
alive, none are overdrawn, and Aunt Petronella will 
come to stay with every reader.”—WoRLD, 


THREE GIRLS IN A FLAT. By 
ETHEL F. HeEppis. Illustrated by Gordon 
Browne, R.I. [Second Edition, 

“ The book is one to be read again and again.” 
—DunNDEE ADVERTISER. 


A STORY OF CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM IN THE 
EAST-END OF LONDON 


MARY GIFFORD, M.B. By L. T. 
Mrapk, Author of ‘‘A Princess of the Gutter.” 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 


UNDER THE DRAGON THRONE. 


Stories of Life in China, By L. T. Mrapr and 
Rosert K, Dovetas, 


A PRINCESS OF THE GUTTER. 


By L. T. Meape. [Taird Edition, 

“ One of the best books of the season—a refined and 
Sascinating tale of London life. It might almost have 
been written by Sir Walter Besaut.”—LiteRary 
WoRLD. 


NICCOLINA NICCOLINI. By the 


Author of ‘‘ Mdlle Mori,” &c. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 
“Girls can read this volume with impunity and 
advantage. The author has a thorough knowledge of 
Italian character.’—Mornix@ Post. 


ETHNE. By Mrs. E. M. Frecp. 
Etched Title and Frontispiece. [Third Edition. 
“ Without exaggeration, one of the most beautiful 
stories of ancient Irish life that has ever come under 
our notice,”’—PUBLIC OPINION. 


Large crown 





THE NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK BY “A NOBODY.” 


THE SURPRISING TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF BARON MUNCHAUSEN. With 


Coloured Frontispiece and Title-page, and numerous Black and White Illustrations by ‘‘ A NOBODY,” 


" One of the best boys’ books the season has produced.” —PaLut Mat GazETTE, 


MR. “A NOBODY’S” COMPLETE EDITION. 


Crown Svo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


NONSENSE FOR SOMEBODY, ANYBODY, AND EVERYBODY, PARTICULARLY THe 


BABY LODY, together with More Nonsense for the Same Bodies as before, Written and Illustrated in Oolours by ‘A NOBODY.” 4to, cloth boards, gilt edges, 5s. 


“ Quite the best thing since Mr. Lear,” —Puncu. 


** Simply splendid,”—QUEEN. 


AN INTERESTING AND ORIGINAL TREATMENT OF THE ALPHABET. 


DR. JOLLYBOY’S A, B, C. By Gorpon Browne. 


boards, 2s. 6d. 


“ Should tempt the most perverse child to a knowledge of his letters.”—OvUTLOOK. 
“A novelty in alphabets...... The doctor must be seen at work to be appreciated.”’—GLasaow HERALD. 
“A whole volume of fun is compressed into almost every page.”’—CHRISTIAN WORLD. 


THE LITTLE GENERAL, 


pictorial paper boards, ls. ; cloth boards, Is, 6d. 


DARTON’S SUNDAY PLEASURE BOOK. 


For Boys. 





CHATTERBOX LIBRARY.—Vol. VIIL. 
Illustrated by J. Ley Pethybridge. 


Designed to make Sunday 


Printed in Red and Black, 4to, paper 


Crown 8vo, 


a Bright and 


Happy Day. Containing an almost Endless Variety of Instructive and Interesting Employment for the Day of Rest for Children from 6 to 14, Numerous 


Illustrations, cloth boards, feap. 4to, 2s. 6d. 


‘A book that will justify its name in many households, 
We warmly welcome it.’—TrACHER’S AID 
‘Every imaginable device to brighten the nursery Sunday. It is really an excellent and 


“ Tt should prove a real Sunday companion. 
‘ 


“ Admirable, and well carried out.”—RECORD. 


STORIES TOLD TO A CHILD. By Jean Incetow. 


The Bible is treated with reverence, and not made to serve as a puzzle-book, as is done too often.” 


—CuurcH REVIEW. 


‘useful book, which parents should not neglect,”"—BOoKMAN. 


Illustrated, cr. 8vo, cloth boards, 2/6. 


“Stories Told to a Child’ is one of the classics of children’s books, and surely Miss Ingelow never did better work than these little stories, which seem to be perfection 


from whatever point we regard them,”’— SPECTATOR. 
P J 


LITTLE CHRISTIAN’S PILGRIMAGE. 


&c. With numerons Illustrations by Helen Miles. 


Crown 8yo, cloth elegant, 2s, 6d, 


“ This should meet with a hearty welcome.’—CuURCH TIMES. 


“The child public will enjoy this book.””’—GUARDIAN, 


By H. L. Taynor, Author of ‘‘ Out of the Way,” 


THE WATCHERS ON THE LONGSHIPS: a Tale of Cornwall in the Last Century. By 


James F. Coss. 


Illustrated by Davidson Knowles. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. 


[Twenty-third Edition now ready. 





A REAL HELP IN THE HOME CIRCLE. 


250 
ORIGINAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


READING 


FOR THE YOUNG. 


The New Volume now ready, 3s., pictorial paper boards; 5s., cloth extra, gilt edges. 


“ The difficult problem of Sunday reading is solved in these pages as well as it can be solved anywhere.”—SPECTATOR. 








SUNDAYT | ate 


| LARGE PAGES. 





LEADING STRINGS—THE BABY’S ANNUAL. Large Type. Short Words, Abundance 


of Pictures. New Volume now ready. 


TUnstrated paper boards, ls. 6d. ; 


cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


“ Plenty for money, and of a right good quality too.”—CHRISTIAN WORLD. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., 3 Paternoster Buildings, London. 
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New Presentation Volumes. | Th ree Important 


JUST PUBLISHED, 6s. } 

WILD LIFE AT HOME. How to New Works. 
Study and Photograph it. By Ricuarp Krar- 
TON, F.Z.S. With about 100 Illustratious. 


WITH NATURE AND A 
CAMERA. With about 150 Illustrations from THE NEW FAR EAST. 


Photographs, 21s. 


BRITISH BIRDS’ NESTS. With By ARTHUR DIOSY, 
nearly 130 Illustrations from Photographs, 21s. Vicefhsteeen. ot Geel of ts Japan 
BIRDS’ NESTS, EGGS, AND Society. 


yg ares With 22 Coloured Plates 
of Eggs. vised and Enlarged, 5s, ; - : 
<i With 12 Illustrations from Special De- 


NOW hie aii signs by Kusora Beisen, of Tokio, a 
I ADY, 2ls. 


SIGHTS AND SCENES IN| Reproduction of a Cartoon designed by 
OXFORD CITY AND UNIVERSITY. UDe- | H.M.the German Emperor, and a specially 
scribed by THOMAS WHITrAKER, B.A., with 
upwards of 100 Plates, aud an Introduction by | drawn Map. 
Prof. GEORGE SAINTSBURY, P - 

eee incon ial “The volume is one of the brightest and 

NOW 3 vols. 33. the Se : : 
. : ; the most pleasantly instructive that has 

THE LIFE AND PAINTINGS P 7 


OF VICAT COLE,R.A. Described by RoBert appeared.” — World. 


CHIGNELL, With 59 Full-page and numerous = Jae Es. 
smaller Plates. “Vigorous and vivid are Mr. Didsy’s 
NOW READY, 95. word pictures of the changes that the last 


SACRED ART. The Bible Story | few years have brought to the three King- 
Pictured by Eminent Modern Painters. Hdited ss . 
by A. G. TEMPLE, F.8.A. With nearly 200 Fall- | doms of the Far East—Japan, China, and 
page Illustrations, Korea.”’—Scotsman. 
COMPLETE IN FOUR VOLUMES, 6s. each. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. J E 0 
. A Hictory for the People. By the Very Rev. JUST PUBLISHED, 2 vols., 21s. 


Dean Spence, D.D. LIilustrated. MYSTERIES 
NOW READY, CHEAP EDITION, 21s. 
ANNALS OF WESTMINSTER OF POLICE 
saith Wath a oc ong id F narod AND CRIME ° 


und a Preface by the Dean of Westminster. - 
POPULAR EDITION, 2 vols., 12s, he Set. A General Survey of Wrong-doing 


CATHEDRALS, ABBEYS, yAND and its Pursuit. 

CHURCHES OF ENGLAND AND WALES. ° 1 

Edited by Prof. Boxxet, F.RS, &. With | By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS 
nearly 500 Original Illustrations. (One of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of 


RIVERS OF GREAT BRITAIN. | Prisons), Author of “Chronicles of New- 
RIVERS OF, THE SOUTH AND| gate,” “Memorials of Millbank,” ée. 
gy pg ga pe 
BIVEES OF SHR BAST ane POLICE—PAST AND PRESENT. 

Popular Edition, 16s. JUDICIAL ERRORS. 
NEW EDITION, 42s. net. CAPTAINS OF CRIME. 

THE TIDAL THAMES. By Grant! CRIMES OF THE HIGHWAY. 
ALLEN. With 26 maguificent Full-page Pilates, ‘ 
and many other Llustrations, by W. L. Wyllie, | MURDER MYSTERIES. 
saaand 7s, Gd. THE POISONERS. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES] crIMES OF GREED AND ACQUISI- 


BURTON BAKBER. Lllustrated with 41 Plates EE EE 
and Portraits, and containing Introduction by TIVENESS. 
eer ASSOCIATIONS OF CRIMINALS. 


Cloth, 16s.; Large-Paper Edition, £2 2s, 
“ Major Griffiths’s two volumes are. most 
THE HISTORY OF PUNCH. A : 
By M. H. SprrtMann., With nearly 170 Illus- fascinatingly and absorbingly interest- 
trations. ing.’—Punch. 
7s. 6d. 


ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES, 
is98 With maguificent Reproductions of Pic- DR. NEWMAN HALL’S AUTO- 


tures in the Royal Academy. 
NOW READY, 2s, BIOGRAPHY. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART 
YEARLY VOLUME. With about 800 CHUICE JUST PUBLISHED, 12s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATIONS anda Series of Special Plates. 


NOW READY, 9%. NEWMAN HALL. 


’ IRE Con- 
THE QUEEN’S EMPIR - AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


taining about 300 pages of splendid Illustrations. 


NOW READY, 3 vols., 10. 6d. the Set, “A frank and full review of a life of 
THE ROYAL SHAKSPERE. With singular activity and eventfulness...... 


over 50 superb Full-page Illustrations. ea : zs a 
It is full of interest, rich in anecdotes, and 


CHEAP EDITION, 6 vols., 4s. 6d. each. ee ” 
7 racy reminiscences.”’—Independent. 
OLD AND NEW LONDON. Each 
Volume contains about 200 Illustrations, &c. “Tt is no exaggeration to say that in 
POPULAR EDITION, 5 vols., 3s. 6d. each. the personal volume he has now given to 


FAMILIAR GARDEN FLOWERS | the world there is not a dull page; and 
oe eteues Geta eal becsaeiee tok that among English ministerial memoirs 
» recollections of Dr. Newman Hall will 

POPULAR EDITION, 5 vols., 3s. 64. each. the recollections of Dr. Newman Hall wi 
FAMILIAR WILD FLOWERS. 


By F. E. Huue, F.L.S., F.S.A. With 40 Full- | their literary form and of their many 
ve © u ? lates wc vO. 2 aD ° . . 99 
pees Coloured Plates in each volume and points of human interest.”—Leeds Mercury. 


oceupy a high place both on account of 


——$_____ 


CASSELL §& COMPANY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


New Works of Fiction, 


SECOND EDITION Now READY, 65 
POTSHERDS. By Mase Q, Birey 
ENOUGH (Mrs. Henry Birche x : 
“* Disturbing Elements.” Snongh), Author of 
NOW READY, 63, 
THE REFINER’S FIRE 
Marian HOCKELIFFE (Mrs. Ernest Hocklitfe), 3 
NOW READY, 6s. 
SOME PERSONS UNK 
ny E. W. Hornune, Author of “ aid A 


NOW READY, 6s, 
GRACE OMALLEY: Princess 23; 
Pirate. By RoBert Macuray, “ 
FIFTH EDITION, 6s. 
KRONSTADT. By Max Pexp : 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations, one 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF WORKS 
PEMBERTON. om 


THE IRON PIRATE. Mlustrate) 
3s. 64, : 
THE | SEA - WOLVES. Illustrated, 


THE IMPREGNABLE lty. 
Illustrated, 3s. 6d, 


NOW READY, 63. 
BY A HAIR’S BREADTH. p, 


Heavon Hitt. With 8 Full-page Ilastratious 
CHEAP EDITION, 3s. 6d, 
CUPID’S GARDEN. By Eu 
THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 
Books for Young People. 
NOW READY, boards, 5s.; cloth gilt, 6s. 6a, 
WHYS AND OTHER WHYS; or, 
Curious Creatures and their Tales. By §. H, 
Hamer. With numerous Illustrations by Harny 
B, Nerison. 
NOW READY, 3s. 6d. J 
THE REBELLION OF LIL CAR. 
RINGiON. By L. T. MEapE. With 8 Origwa 
Full-page Illustrations, 
CHEAP EDITION, NOW READY, 3s. 61. 
BRITAIN’S ROLL OF GLokgY; 
or, The Victoria Cross, its Heroes, and the 
Valour. By D. H. Parry. With 8 Fail-paze 
Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 
CHEAP EDITION, cloth, 3s, 6d.; buckram, g'l: 
edges, 5s, 
CASSELL’S FINE ART 
EDITIONS OF ROBINSON CRUSOE, Wit: 
upwards of 100 Original Illustrations by Wat: 
Paget. 
POPULAR EDITION, 2 vols., 53. each. 
THE STORY OF THE SEA. 
Edited by Q. (A. T. Qui~LER-Coucy). Wit 
New and Original Iliustrations by Leadir: 
Artists. 
6s, 
STAR-LAND. Being Talks wit! 
Young People abont the Wonders of the Heaver 
By Sir Roperr Baty, LL.D., F.R.8, F.R.AS 
Tiiustrated. 


Annual Volumes. 

NOW READY, 8. 

CASSELDL’S MAGAZINi 
YEARLY VOLUME. With upwards of 1, 
Original Illustrations, 

NOW READY, 7s. 6d. 

THE QUIVER YEARLY 
VOLUME. Containing 1,152 pp., with about % 
Illustrations and Coloured Picture for Front: 
piece. 





NOW READY, &s. : 
CHUMS YEARLY VOLUME. Cor- 
taining $32 pp.; 12 Coloured Plates; over 1,U' 
Pictures, &c. 


Household Books. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK. — 
NOW READY, 128 pp., ls. ; post-free, 1s. 5d. 

THE DICTIONARY OF DAINTY 
BREAKFASTS. By PHYLLIS BROWNE. ui 
an Introduction by A MERE Man, 

CHEAP EDITION, 480 pp., limp cloth, 1s. ; 
post-free, ls. 3d, 

A YEAR’S COOKERY. Giving Dishe 
for Breakfast, Luncheon, and Dinner for every 
Day inthe Year. By PHYLLIS BRowNE. 
CHEAP EDITION, 320 pp., limp cloth, ls.: 

post-free, ls. 3d. 

COOKERY FOR COMMON AIL- 


MENTS. By A F.R.C.P, and Paris Brows? 











Descriptive Text. 





CASSELL and CO., Limited, London; Paris, New 





York, and Melbourne. 
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wa. MURRAY HAS JUST PUBLISHED. 


With many I!lustrations, crown 8vo, 103. 6d. 


A COTSWOLD VILLAGE ; or, Country Life 


and Parsuits in Gloucestershire. By J. ARTHUR GIBBS. 

«The writer has found an infinite charm, and has set himself to share his 
~ vient with all who will. He has brought rest and fragrance to our dusty 
; oo doors, «nd for :hat we are in his debt.""—Bookman, 

“a every page we have some quaint reminiscence, some felicitous reminder 


.”— Bookseller. 
of bygone days Crown 8vo, 63. 


THE FIVE WINDOWS OF THE SOUL: a 


Popular Account of the Human Senses, By Epwarp HaMILTon AITKEN, 
Author of “The Tribes on my Frontier,” “‘ Behind the Bungalow,” “A 
Naturalist on the Prowl.” 
“4 thonghtfal boy who showed inclination to observe for himself at first 
jand, might in after years be vastly grateful for Mr, Aitken’s stimulating and 
helpfal chapters.’’—Academy. 


With Map and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


AMONG THE CELESTIALS: a Narrative of 


Travels in Manchuria, across the Gobi Desert and through the Himalayas 
toIndia. Abridged from ‘‘The Heart of a Continent,” with Additions, By 
Captain Francis YOUNGHUSBAND, C.I.E., Gold Medallist R.G.8., Author of 
“he Relief of Chitral.” 

“We think that we caunot do better than suggest the reading of ‘ Among 
the Celestials’ to al! those who are interested in Christian peace or in the Tsar's 
p ace.”—Land and Water, 

“Admirable alike as a record of a remarkable journey and as a piece of 
literary work.’—Scotsman, 

Crown 8Svo, 7s. 6d. 


COLOUR IN NATURE: a Study in Biology. 


By Marion NEWBIGIN, 
“Miss Newbigin’s book will be welcomed by many students ; her method is 
gound and her style is good..,...the manner in which the facts are arranged is 
admirable.’—Manchester Guardian. 


With Portraits, crown 8vo, 6s. A NEW, CHEAPER, and POPULAR 


EDITION of 
By Dr. 


TWELVE INDIAN STATESMEN. 


George Smiru, C.1.E. 
SECOND IMPRRESSION. Crown 8vo, 5s. Just out. 


MR. GLADSTONE: a Monograph. By his 
Secretary, Sir Epwarp HamILton, K.C.B. 

“Nobody has a better right to put on recerd the impressions derived from 
long and close intercourse with Mr. Gladstone; and we may add that nobody 
could have done it better.”—TZ'imes. 

“Bright, impartial, and well-informed ..... Will be perused with enjoyment by 
readers of all shades of opinion.” —Morning Post, 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 


VAGARIES. By Axen Montne, Author of 


“Letters from a Mourning City,’’ &c. 
“As whimsical as they are charming.” 
“From first to last is most pleasant reading without a dull page.’’ 

—Glasgow Herald, 


—Spectator, 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE BOOK OF THE MASTER; or, The 


Kgyptian Doctrine of the Light Born of the Virgin Mother. By W. Mar- 
sHaM Apams, formerly Fellow of New College, Oxford, Author of “ ‘The 
House of the Hidden Places,” ‘‘ A Clue to the Creed of Early Egypt,” &c. 


With Portrait, demy Svo, 18s. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THIRD 


DUKE OF GRAFTON. From hitherto unpublished Documents in the 
possession of his Family. Kdited by Sir WinL1am R. ANSON, Bart., Warden 
of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 
‘No competent student will hesitate to acknowledge that the autobiography 
ow given to the world throws a flood of light on one of the most obscure and 
perplexing periods of the history of last century.”— Times, 






Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. sy the late 


Epwarp Meyrick Gou.surn, D,D., sometime Dean of Norwich, Author of 
“ Thoughts on Personal Religion,” &c. 


NEARLY READY. 
With Portrait, Maps, and Illustrations, demy 8yo. 


THE LIFE OF GENERAL SIR GEORGE 


POMEROY-COLLEY, 1835-1841. Including Services in Kaffrari ’, 1854-1859 ; 
in China, 1860; in Ashanti, 1873-74; as Military Secretary, and afterwards 
as Private Secretary, to Lord Lytton, 1876-80; and as Governor and High 
Commissioner in Natal, 1880-81. By General Sir Winuiam F, Burier, K.C.B. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s, 


LIFE OF SIR ROBERT PEEL, from 1827 to 


his D ath. Based on his Correspondence hitherto unpublished. Edited by 
CO. S. Parker, late Fellow of University College, Oxford, and M.P. for Perth, 
with a Summary of his Grandfather’s life by the Hon, Grore@e PEEL. 


Crown Svo, 


A BOY IN THE PENINSULAR WAR. 


Ti e Services, Adventures, and Experiences of Robert, Blakeney, Subaltern 
in the 23th Regiment. An Autobiography. Edited by JuLIAN Siuraus, 
Author of ‘John a Dreams,” “ Comedy of a Country House,” &c. 


With Map and Ilinstrations, demy 8vo. 


THE TEMPLE OF MUT IN ASHER: a 


Narrative of Excavationsat Karnac, withan Account of the Discoveries made 
and their Connection with the History and Religion of Evypt. By Mara@arrr 
BENson and JANET GourLay. The Inscriptions and Translations by PERCY 
E. Newnerry. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





| OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 


157 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Cata- 


MESSRS. LONSMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


SECOND EDITION. 


ri? ?: 
Some Chapters of his Life and Times. 


By the Right Hon. EDWARD GIBSON, LORD ASHBOURNE, 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland. With 11 Portraits, 8vo, 21s. 


“A book which no student of Pitt’s life and times can neglect or read without 
keen and sustained interest.””—Times, 

“The energy and acumen of Lord Ashbourne have enabled him, not with 
standing his many duties as Lord Chancellor of Ireland and representative of 
the Cabinet on [rish business in the House of Lords, to make an important con- 
tribution to history, and at the same time to offer a worthy tribute from Ireland 
to the greatest of England’s modern Statesmen.’ — Morning Post. 

“This book embodies the fruits of long labours among manuscripts and corre- 
spondence, and there is scarcely a page which does not provide new material 
for an estimate of Pitt’s character We have at last the materials which 
Rishop Tomline set aside for later treatment, and which Lord Stanhope but 
dimly hinted at. They show us Pitt as the son, the brother, and above all as 
the lover.””— Westminster Gazette, 


THE METAPHYSIC OF EXPERIENCE. 


By SHapwortH H. Hopeson, Hon, LL.D. Edin., Hon. Fellow 0.0.0. Oxford, 
Past President of the Aristotelian Society, Author of ‘ ‘Time and Space,” 
“ The Philosophy of Reflection,” &. 4 vols. 8vo, 36:. net. 


RAMAKAR/SHWA: his Life and Sayings. 


By the Right Hon. F. Max Miitter, K.M., Foreign Member of the French 
Institute; Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 5;. 
*,* Ramakrishna, was one of those Indian ascetics and sages who are known 
under different names as Sannydsins, Mahdtmans, or Yogins. He was born in 
1833 and died in 1886, 


A COLLECTED EDITION of the WORKS of 
the Right Hon. Professor MAX MULLER. 


10 Vols, are now published, at a unjform price of 5s. each, in crown Svo. 
Other Volumes are in preparation, and will be issued Monthly. 
NATURAL RELIGION: {CHIPS FROM A GERMAN 

‘he Gifford Lectures, delivered WORKSHOP, 
before the University of Glasgow Vol. I. Recent Essays and Addresses. 
in 1988, Vol. If, Biographical Essays. 


PHYSICAL RELIGION: Vol. III, Kesays on Language and 








™ 4 : Literature. 
The Gitord Lectures, delivered be- Vol. IV. Kesays on Mythology and 
fore the University of Glasgow in Folk-lore. P 


1890, 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL RELI- | HE ORIGIN AND GROWTH 
The Gifford ‘Lectures, delivered be- OF RXLIGION, as Illustrated by 


i i lage in | the Religions of India: the H bbert 
ae a ee Lectures, delivered at the Chapter 


THEOSOPHY : or, Psycho- House, Westminster Abbey, in 1878. 


logical Religion. 
The Gifford Lectures, yh BIOGRAPHIES OF WORDS, 
before the University of Glasgow | AND THE HOME OF THE 
in 1892. | ARYAS. 





NEW EDITION, complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


POETICAL WORKS. By Jean INGEtow. 
HOPE THE HERMIT: a Romance of Borrow- 


dale. By Epna Lyatu. Crown 8vo, 6s. ee 
“This simple, wholesome tale deserves commendation.”—Glasgow Herald. 


THE VACCINATION QUESTION. 
DOCTOR THERNE. By H. Riper Haccarp. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“‘The story as a story carries the reader along, and will be eagerly read for the 
sake of its vivid pictures of life and its powerful study of a complex haman 
character by those who would never trouble their heads about va ination 
further than to be revaccinated when an epidemic is threatening. By writing it 
the author has done a great service te the cause of truth against falseho y i, of 
knowledge against ignorance, and of experience againsc folly and knavery,’ 

—British Medical Journal. 





WORKS BY SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, D.C.L., LL.D. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Accession 


of James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642, 10 vols. crown 8vo, 
6s. each. 


HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR. 


1642-1649, 4 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


AND PROTECTORATE, 1649-1660. Vol. I, 1649-1651, with 14 Maps, 8vo, 
21s. Vol. II. 1651-1654, with 7 Maps, 8vo, 21s. 


THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


With 378 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s, 


WORKS BY WALTER BAGEHOT. 
LITERARY STUDIES. With 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
ECONOMIC STUDIES. ( 
HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN 


ENGLAND. By Henry THomas Buckie 


THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND 


PHRASES, Olassified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. By PetTER Mark Roast, M.D., 
F.R.S. Recomposed throughout, Enlarged and Improved, partly from the 
Author’s Notes, and with a full Index, by the Author’s Son, Joann Lewis 
Roget. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Portrait, 


Crown S8vo, 3s. 6d. 


3 vols. crown Svo, 24s 





fogued. All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &. New choice 


sue 
Sindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, & Bombay. 
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THE WORKS OF E.V. B. 


In Uniform Parchment Binding, 


are now published in a handsome 
OLD GOLD CLOTH BOX FOR PRESENTATION, 


Price 25s, They consist of— 


DAYS AND HOURS IN A GARDEN. 


“ Reminiscences of ‘ White’s Natural History of Selborne ’ are revived by the 
autkor’s sympathetic gossip emong his birds and flowers.”— Pull Mall Gazette, 


A GARDEN OF PLEASURE. 


“The book isa beautiful record of a beautifal thing, and is fall of tender 
thoughts and qua‘nt fancies.”—Manchester Guardian. 


ROS ROSARUM. Dew of the Ever-Living 


Rose, Gathered from the Poets’ Gardens in Many Lands. It contains many 
hitherto unpublished verses from eminent hands; among others may be 
meutioned those from the pen of Lord Tennyson, Lord Lytton, Hamilton 
Aide, and J. A, Symonds. 


A BOOK of the HEAVENLY BIRTHDAYS. 


“*The passages chosen are all of a remarkab’e impress.veness, and the book 
stands out as one of the best collections of this kind ever put together. 
—Scote nan, 





NEW VOLUME OF THE 3 ANTIQUARY’S LIBRARY. 
In handsome crown svo volumes. To be Issued at Short Intervals. 3s, 6d. net. 


WEST-IRISH FOLK-TALES & ROMANCES. 


Collected and Translated, with an Introduction, by W1LLIaAmM LARMINIE. 


“A popular contribution to a very admirable series of antiquarian works,” 
— Publishers’ Circular. 


** We have nothing but praise to bestow on the book, which, however, owes 
much of its attraction to the poetical and picturesque language in which the 
Irish peasants told their stories.’’—Athenzum, 


NEW NOVELS. 


In crown S8vo, cloth, 6s. 


ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF 
WOMEN. A Romance of the East End. By Cuartres Burt Banks, 
In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 6s. 


BRUCE REYNELL, M.A. (LOCUM TENENS); 


or, The Oxford Man in Ire! weg By J. Duncan Craic, D.D., Incumbent of 
Trinity Church, Dublin; Last Vicar of Kinsale ; Author. of “ John Mavereil,” 
* Real Pictures of Clerical Life in Ireland,’ &c. 
“A spirited and earnest story of Irish life and Irish disaffection to-day. 
Entertaining and brisk.’"—Academy. 
‘“* The book is entertaining, and is bright, brisk and good reading.” —Morning. 
“The sketches of Irish charac ter are most graphically drawn; and the 
interest is thoroughly sustained.”—News. 


THE EUROPEAN FOLK-TALE SERIES, 
In crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


THE SECRETS OF THE NIGHT, and other 


Esthonian Folk-Tales, Translated by F. Eruex Hynam, Illustrated by H. 
Oakes-Jones. 


A CHARMING PRESENT FOR THE CHILDREN, 
In medium long Svo, cloth, fully Illustrated, 5s. 


LESSONS IN LINE for LITTLE LEARNERS 


Scngs by A. H. S.; Music by Greorrrey RyLey; Pictures by EVELYN BEALE, 


NEW VOLUME OF FAIRY TALES, 
In crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 53, 


THE YOUNG PRINCESS FAIRY BOOK. 


Containing several Wonderful Stories for the Young Folks, By OasTELu 
Coates, With Illustrations from Designs by the Author. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
Now Ready. FIFTH THOUSAND, in paper cover, 4d, net, post free. 
A SOUVENIR IN VERSE BY THE LATE 
BISHOP WALSHAM HOW. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, 


STRAY VERSES. By H. J. 8. Baey. 


In feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 


LOVE TRIUMPHANT: a Song of Hope. By 


WiLiiaM BEDFORD. 
“ Thonghtfully and gracefuHy written,”—Scotsman, 


In feap, 8vo, cloth, with rough edges, 2s. 6d. 


EDMUND: a Metrical Tale. By Atperr L. 
Cc 
. Ponatally * written throughout.”—Scotsman. 


In crown Svo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


ST. KILDA, the Areadia of the Hebrides: 


and Psalms of Life. By WaLtErR J. MILLER, 

“The author possesses the attributes of a trne poet, and writes with both 
elegance and force. Imagination and sound judgment are happily blended in 
his flowing lines, while a spirit of deep piety characterises his widely varied 
productions.”—English Churchman. 


In feap, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


WAIMA, and other Verses. By Vioter E. 


SIDNEY. 
“Evinces much refinement of spirit and delicacy of tone. Contains verse 


that is really excellent.”’-—Rock. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








HURST & BLACKETT’s 


NEW BOOKS FOR 
Christmas’ Presents. 


The NINTH EDITION is nearly exhausted, 


TENTH EDITION will be Ready Immediately, making 10,000 i 
English Edition, oe ene 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, gilt top, 63. 


A Y LWIN. 


By THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, 


Author of “The Coming of Love: Rhona Boswell’s Story,” 


Third Printing, making oe 000 copies of the English Elition, Now Ready, 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


THE SECOND THOUGHTS OP 


AN IDLE FELLOW. By Jerome K. Jerome, Author of ‘ Three Men in g 
Boat,” “* Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,” &c. 


Now Ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


NIGEL FERRARD. By G. M. Rosny; 


(irs. L. Baillie-Reynolds), Author of “ Her Point of View,” The Ides of 
Marcb,” &c. 
Now Ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 


THE SECRET OF KYRIELS, By 


E. Nesnrit, Author of ‘Lays and Legends,” ‘Grim Tales,” * Something 
Wrong,” &. 
Now Ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE MAIN CHANCE. By Curisrazer 


CoceripGE, Author of “ Wayntlete,” “ The Tender Mercies of the Good,” &, 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Cover in Colours, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


THE PINK HEN. A Fairy Tale for 


Children, By Curusert SPcriinG. With 14 Illustrations by Duncan Tate 


In 1 vol. 4to, with Special Cover Lithographed in Nine Colours, 2s. 6.1, 


THE LEGEND OF THE CHRIST. 


MAS ROSE, By A, O’D. BanTHOLEYENS. Illustrated by Delapoer Downing, 


SEOOND EDITION NOW READY. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, extra c'oth, 63, 


THE LIGHT? a Romance. By Bevan 


Hamitton. Fully Illustrated by Maurice Greiffenhagen. 
SECOND EDITION. In1 vol. crown 8vo, gilt top, Illustrated, 3s, 6d, 


PICTURES OF TRAVEL, and 


other Poems. By Mackenzie Bett, Author of ‘A Memoir of Christina 
Rossetti,” ‘* Spring’s Immortality, and other Poems,” &c, 


NEW ADDITION TO HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 


In 1 vol, crown 8vo. 


SUNSET. By Bearrice Wurrsy. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE AWAKENING OF MARY FENWICK. 
IN THE SUNTIME OF HER YOUTH. 

A MATTER OF SKILL, and other Stories. 
ONE REASON WHY. 

PART OF THE PROPERTY. 

MARY FENWICE’S DAUGHTER. 


Edna Lyall’s Novels. 
Each in 1 vol. crown 8ro, 63. 
TO RIGHT THE WRONG. | IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. 
DONOVAN. A HARDY NORSEMAN. 
WE TWO. | KNIGHT’S ERRANT. 
WON BY WAITING. 


SALTED WITH FIRE. By Geoscr 
MacponaLv, LL.D., Author of ‘Robert Falconer,” “Sir Gibbie,” &. 


1 vol., 63. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


Each in1 vol. crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 5s. 
DAVID ELGINBROD. ROBERT FALCONER. 
SIR GIBBIE. ALEC FORBES. 





HURST and BLACKETT, Ltd., 13 Great Marlborough Street, W- 
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JOHN LANE’S LIST. 


FOR YOUNG ENGLAND. 
THE NEW NOAH’S ARK. By J. J. Betz. Illustrated in Colours, 4to, 3s. 6d. 


“Jt is incred ble that there can be any nursery so co:d to the lyric muse as to look unmoved upon *The New Noah’s Ark,’ with its naively fascinating pictures 
and their no less dehghtful verses. Written and illustrated, as was the Struwelpeter, for ehildren in time of sickness, it has aothing in common with that 
monumental work except its grestuess. R. L. Stevenson's penetrating criticism on Black Canyon applies with equal fitvess here..,...°A very remarkable work. 
Every page produces an effect. Tue end is as singular as the beginning. I never saw such a work before.’ ”"—Pal/ Mall Gazette, 


A COON ALPHABET. By EK. W. Kewpsie. Small 4to, 4s. 6d. 


“Whichever way you tura laughter is to be found on every page drawn by Mr. Kemble.”—Literature, 











WYMPS. By Everyn Snarp, Author of ‘All the Way to Fairyland.” With 8 Coloured 


Illustrations and Cover by Mrs. Dearmer. New and Cheap Edition, paper boards, 3s. 6d.; also in cloth at 6s. 
“Of the stories it is impossible to speak too highly. They are true fairy literature, and the most exigent will be satistied with them.”—T ruth, 


RED RIDING HOOD’S PICTURE BOOK, containing:—I. Red Riding Hood. II. The 
Forty Thieves. III. Jack and the Beanstalk. By WALTER CRANE. 4to, 4s. 6d. Each part to be had separately at 1s. 


“ For children in the fairy-story stage no prettier book has been, or is likely to be, issued this season.” —Birmingham Post, 


SUN, MOON, AND STARS: Pictures and Verses for Children. Written and Illustrated 
by E. RICHARDSON. Demy 12mo, 2s. 6d. 


“ An excellent little book, convenient in size to slip below the nursery pillow.”— Bradford Observer. 


“THE LAUREATE OF THE NURSERY.’'—Dictionary of National Biography. 


LILLIPUT LYRICS. By W. B. Ranps. Edited by Recinatp Brrtiey Jonxsoy. With 


End-papers, Title-page, and Frontispiece in Colours, and nearly 140 Illustrations by Charles Robinson. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A HUNDRED FABLES OF ZSOP. With 101 Full-page Illustrations by P. J. Bilinghurst, 


and an Introduction by KENNETH GRAHAME. F cap. 4to, 6s. 





THE COLLECTED POEMS OF WILLIAM WATSON. With Portrait by E. H. New. Crown 


8vo, 7s. 6d. net. Also a Large-Paper Edition of 109 copies for England and America. 


THE LAST BALLAD, and other Poems. By Joun Davipsoy. Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. John Davidson is beyond all doubt a personality, a temperament, a living spirit...... This is the largest, most important sheaf of verse he has yet 
garuered...... His temperamental vitality is so high that the whole effect of the book is stimulant...... This volume will add substantially to his repntation.” 


— Daily Chronicle. 
GODFRIDA; a Play By Joun Davivsoy. Fecap. 8vo, 5s. net. 
THE SILENCE OF LOVE; Poems. By Epmonp Hotmes. Small 4to, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE ALHAMBRA, and other Poems. By F. B. Monery-Covrrs. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
PAN AND THE YOUNG SHEPHERD: a Pastoral. By Maurice Hew err, Author of 


“The Forest Lovers.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“A deliberate essay on the part of Mr. Hewlett in a special literaryform. Instead of writing a piece of conscious artificiality, he has given us a poem touched 
with a subtle grace, and iuspired with a spirit of romance,”—Mr. W. L, CourtNey, in Duily Telegraph. 


POEMS. By SrerHen Puitirs. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. net. Fifth Edition. 
SKETCHES AND CARTOONS. By Cuarctes Dana Grpsoy. Uniform with “ London: as 


Seen by C. D. Gibson.” Oblong folio (12in. by 15 in.), 20s. 


THE SPORTING ADVENTURES OF MR. POPPLE. By G. H. Jattann, the well-known 


“Punch” Artist. 10 Coloured Plates, and numerous other Illustrations. Oblong 4to (14in. by 10 in.), 6s. 
“Sure to be widely appreciated, The drawings, large and small, are excellently natural ; and the letterpress will appeal to every foxbunter in the land.” 
— Westminster Gazette. 


THE EARLY WORK OF AUBREY BEARDSLEY. Edited by H. C. Marituicr. With 


over 150 Illustrations, 4to, 31s. 6d. Also an Edition of 100 Copies, printed on Japanese vellum, at 63s. net. (Immediately. 
DREAM DAYS: Eight Golden Age Stories. By KennetH Graname. Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. net. 
THE SPIRIT OF PLACE, and other Essays. By Auice Meynewt, Fcap. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net, 





NEW NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


| 
THE CALIFORNIANS. By Gerrrcpe|A DELIVERANCE. By Atay MonkuousE, 


ATHERTON, Third Edition. Author of ‘‘ Books and Plays.” 


“The ablest woman writer of fiction now living.”—British Weekly. . 
THE REPENTANCE OF A P 
THE ROMANCE OF A RITUALIST. By SECRETARY. By Sreruen Gwynn, marae 


Vincent Brown. THE DUKE OF LINDEN. By i F. Cuarzes, 
IDOLS. By Wituiam J. Locke, Author of Author of “A Statesman’s Chance.” 
PO inane A STUDY IN SHADOWS. By W. J. Locxz. 


Anon Dx B,-W. in Punch “strongly recommends ‘Idols’ to all novel- - alan 
readers,” aad New Edition. 
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MESS3S. BELL'S GIFT BOOKS. 


Illustrated Christmas List post-free on application. 


THE ONLY ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
Post 8vo, 63. 


CARLYLE’S “SARTOR RESARTUS.” With 


upwards of 80 Original Designs by E. J, Sullivan, 
“The most remarkable of the season’s illustrated books.” —Academy. 


at 8vo, 73. 6d. 0 


SIR EDWARD BURNE JONES, Bart,: a 


Record and Review. y Matcotm Beit. Fourth oat Cheaper Edition, 
Revised, with 100 iiastections some of them not hitherto included 


Imperial 8vo, 21s. net. 


ACTORS OF THE CENTURY: a Play- 


Lover's Gleanings, from Theatrical Annals. By Frepertc Wuyte. With 
150 Portraits in Collotype and Half-tone, representing in characteristic parts 
all the most popular ae and Actresses during the last 100 years. 


n Svo, 5s 


ELLEN TERRY "AND HER IMPERSONA- 


TIONS: an Appreciation. By Cuaries Hiatt. With 32 Illustrations 
reproduced from Photographs, and vas designed by Gordon Craig. 


The Endymion Series. 
ENGLISH LYRICS, from Spenser to Milton. 


Illustrated by R. AnNING Bett, With an Introduction by Joun DENNis. 
Post 8vo, 6s 


MILTON’S MINOR POEMS (including 


“Comus” and *‘Samson Agonistes”). Illustrated by ALFRED GaRTu 
Jones, Post 8vo, 6s. 
Tllus- 


POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


trated and Decorated by Byam SHaw. With an Introduction by Ricnarp 


Garnett, LL.D., C.B. Post 8vo0, 7s. 6d 
Tllustrated and 


POEMS BY JOHN KEATS. 


Decorated by RopertT ANNING BELL. With an Introduction by Professor 
WALTER — M.A. Second Edition, with several New Illustrations, 
post 8vo, 7s. 





rge post 8vo, 6s 


SHAKESPEARE’ s HEROINES. Character- 


istics of Women. By Mrs, Jameson. Illustrated with 25 Collotype Repro- 
ductions of Portraits of Celebrated Actresses in the various Characters, and 
Photogravure Frontispiece. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, Tok Street, Covent Garden. 


-_—_——, 


GREENING AND CO.’S LIST. 


U8sT OUT.—At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 


THE HYPOCRITE : a Modern Realistic Novel of Oxforg 
and London Life. Crown 8vo, art cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“It is really brilliant.”—To-Day. 

“Ts entitled to be regarded as one of the clever books of the dav ” 

“ Lifts the author out of the common rut of novelists and Peng Post, 
writer of power.”’—London Morning. stamps him aso 

‘*A brilliant book...... Evidently the work of a youn owerful 
brain.”’—Morning Leader. eh ae 


THE POTTLE PAPERS: a Really Funny Book. By 
SauLt Smiry. Illustrated by L. _ Ravenhill. Second Edition now ane 
crown 8v0, art cloth, gilt top, 23. 6 of 

“ Humonr that is genuine and anata Mall Gazette. 


A MODERN CHRISTMAS CAROL; or, The Amateur 
Fiend. A “ Dickensy”’ Story by SAUL SMIFF, Medium 8vo, 6d, ; cloth, 1s, 
** a wonderfully cheap sixpenny ‘ soother.’ Should have a wide circulation, 
for it is funny without effort and pathetic without sentimentality.’ 


—Whitehall Review, 
A SOCIAL UPHEAVAL: 


a Satirical Novel. By 
IsIDORE G. ASCHER. Crown Svo, cloth gilt, 63. 
‘The plot is bold even to audacity ; its development is always int eresting 
picturesque, and, towards the elose, deaply pathetic; and the purpose and 
method of the writer are alike admirable.”—Sc tsman. 
By J. L. 


SEVEN NIGHTS WITH SATAN: a Novel. 
OWEN. Crown vo, 3s, 6d. 

“ The story told is a very powerful one; a tragic note pervades it, but still 
there is lightness and wit in its matter, which makes the booka very fascinating 
»s well as eventful volume.”—London Morning. 

THE GRAND PANJANDRUM;: Fantastic Fairy Tales 
for Children. By S.J, Aparr FitzgeraLp. Illustrated by Gustave Darré, 
Square vo, art cloth, gilt, 23. 6 

“A delightful book for children, something in the style of ‘ Alice in Wonder. 
land,’ but also having a flavour of Kingsley’s ‘Water Bibies.’ "—People. 


THE GATES OF TEMPTATION: a Natural Novel, 
By _ ALBERT §8. BrapsHaw, Author of “Wite or Slave.” Crown 8yo, 
2. 
THE "GREEN PASSION : a Powerful Novel. By 
ANTHONY P. Vert. Crown 8vo, ak cloth, 6a, 
DONA RUFINA: a Nineteenth Century Romance. By 
Hezer Danikxs. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 64. 
© The author has woven a clever story out of strange materials, The interest 
of the book only ceases when the end is reached.” — Lloyds’, 
DAN LENO, HYS BOOKE. Written by Husezr. 
lilustrated by 8S. H. Sime, Alfred Bryan, &., crown 8vo, Is, 
LORD JIMMY: a Story of Music-hall Life. By Grorcr 
MartyNy. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 23. 6d. 
“The book is both humorous and dramatic,.’—Outlook, . 
THE LADY OF CRISWOLD: a Dramatic Novel. - 
LEonakp OuTRAM. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 23. 6d. 
Complete Catalogue on application. 





By 





London: GREENING & CO., 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road. 





THIRD EDITION, REVISED, Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


PSALMS OF THE WEST. 


“ Many new and striking thoughts will be found in ‘ Psalms of the West.’ ” 
—CHRISTIAN WORLD. 


“We have in this volume ninety Psalms of modern times containing innumerable 


beautiful sentiments.”—CuristTian Lire. 


“There is in them a clear recognition of the discoveries made by Science, and of the 
paths still to be explored by her, our knowledge and our want of it.” 
—MANcHESTER Ex 


“Very few, if any, books of modern ‘ scripture’ approach the excellence of the little 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14s, 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
‘found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices, The apprecia- 
tion this wine meets with from the 
constantly increasing number of 
customers it procures us in London 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots 


8s, 


AMINER. 
17s. 9s, 6d. 


volume which bears the above title...... The author is deeply imbued with modern and the Provinces, gives us ad- 
scientific conceptions of the universe, and he wisely makes them subserve his spiritual ditional cor — in = ing 
philosophy. He is a most sympathetic observer of men and nature......His plea is for SS nee eee ae ordeaux 


the unity of the spirit amid all the 


quiet hour.”—InQuIRER. 





LONGMANS 


varieties of opinion....., We can unreservedly 
commend the volume to ministers who seek to enlarge their lectionary from modern 


writers, and the more meditative of our readers will be glad to have such a book for a 


GREEN, and CO.,‘London, New York, and Bombay. 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriags 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret 
sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH AND C0., 





LONDON 


Patron—H.R.H. tHE PRINCE or WALES, K.G. 


Trustees—Right Hon, Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., F.R.S.; 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, GCS, 
Committee—Rev. 
Courthope, Esq., C.B., Earl of Crewe, 
K.C.B., F.R.S., Edmund Gosse, E 
Sir C. M. Kennedy, C.B., K.C.M.G., 
Low, Esq, Frank T. Marzials, Esq., St. George Mivart, "Esq., Fr. RS 
H. R. Tedder, Esq. 


K.P., Austin Dobson, Esq., 


The Library contains about 180,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
£3 ayear; Life-Membership, according toage. Fifteen 
Reading-Room Open from 


Various Languages. Subscription, 
Volumes are allowed to Country, and 'Ten to Town Members. 
Ten to Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, 
tou Members, 16s. 


LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. mes: 


President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P.; The Right Rev. the LORD “ere of LONDON ; 
HERBERT SPENCER, Esq.; The Right Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, M. P., D.C.1 
Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBER Y¥, K.G.; 
8 8 


Canon Ainger, Dr. J. H. Bridges, Sir F. W. Burton, Prof. Lewis Campbell, J. W. 
Sydney Gedge, Esq., } 
sq., Mrs. J. R. Green, Frederic Harrison, eS C. F 


Rey. Stanley Leathes, D.D., oe Lee, Esq., W. 
, Sir F. Pollock, “Bart., 


FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 
C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John i 
_ Manchester : 26 Market Stre e 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


@RATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


V9IRKBECK BANS 
, ESTABLISHED 851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London. 

INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,009. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 

allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 


a ir R. oar 
Ilhert, K.O.S.L., 

8. Lilly, Esq., PJs 

Rev. lige 


Sidne 


Dr. 





21s. ; 











H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowsst Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability, 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied, 
W. 0. MACDONALD, 2 Joint 


and 





F. B, MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 





£4,000,000 
HAVE NOW BEEN PAID IN RESPECT OF 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
ALL ACCIDENTS, 
WORKMEN’S ACCIDENTS, 
FIDELITY GUARA 
RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ ASSUR TANCE co. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 


TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 


below £100, é 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with particulars, 
po:t-free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. _ 
EPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 


JOS 





A. VIAN, Secretary, GOLD MEDAL, 
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THE STANDARD WORK ON WHIST 
New Edition (Twenty-third), 90th Thousand, ca 
8yo, cloth, gilt : xtra, 5a. ; handsomely printed in 
* Red and Black, Revised throughont, 


WHIST, LAWS AND PRINCIPLES 


OF. By ‘“ CavENDISH.” 





THE STANDARD WORK ON PIQUET. 


New Edition (Ninth), cap. Svo, cloth, gilt extra, 5s. ; 
handsomely printed in Red and Black, 


PIQUET, LAWS OF. Adopted by 
the Portland and Turf C'ubs. With a Treatize 
on the Game, by “‘CaveNDISH.” 

“on Edition (Fourth), cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 

greatly Enlarged and Revised throughout, 5s. 


ECARTE, LAWS OF. Adopted by 
the Portland and Turf Clubs. With a Treatise 
on the Game, by “‘ CAVENDISH.” 


THE STANDARD WORK ON BILLIARDS, 
Sixth Esitien, crown 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 


BILLIARDS. By J. Bennerr, Ex- 
Champion. Edited by “Cavenvisa.” With 
upwards of 200 Iilustrations. 











Fourth Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 5s, Hand- 
somely printed in Red and Black. 


WHIST DEVELOPMENTS: 
AMERICAN LEADS and THE UNBLOCKING 
GAME. By “CavennisH.” 

” 

CARD GAMES BY ‘‘ CAVENDISH. 
Gd. each. Awerican Lesds (8vo). POCKET 
SEerirs: Whist (5)—Gnide ; Laws; Leads; Rules 
for Second Hand; Rules for Third Hand. 
Piquet. Rubicon Bézique. Polish Béz que. 
Kearté. Cribbage. Euchre. Imperial. spoil- 
Five. Calabraselia. Sixty-Six. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON PATIENCE, 
Dewy oblong 4to, cloth, gilt, 16s. 


PATIENCE GAMES, WITH EXAM- 
PLES PLAYED THROUGH. Illustrated with 
numerous Diagrams. By “‘CAvenDIsH.”” Hand- 
somely printed in Ked and Biack, 








Third Edition, 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 1s. 6d. 


RUBICON BEZIQUE, LAWS OF. 


Adopted by the Portland and Turf Clubs. With 
a Guide tothe Game. By “ Cavenpisu.” 


Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 3s, 6d, 


SHORT WHIST, LAWS OF. Edited 


by J. L. BaLpwiy; and a Treatise on the Game, 
by James Cray. 





Sixth Edition. Cap Svo, cloth, gilt extra, 3s. 6a. 


WHIST, PHILOSOPHY OF. By 
Dr. Pott, F.R.S. An Essay on the Scient. fic 
and Intellectual Aspeets of the Modern Game. 
“WHIsT RHYMEs,” 3d. 





New Edition (Fifth) 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 2s. 6d. 


BRIDGE, LAWS OF. Adopted 


by the Portland and Turf Clubs; with a 
Guide te the Game, by “ Boaz,’’ and How to 
Play Bridge, by ‘* BapSworTH.” 


DE LA RUE’S INDELIBLE 
DIARIES, CONDENSED DIARIES, PORT- 
ABLE DIARIES, CALENDARS, &c., for 1892, 
in great variety, may now be had of all Book- 
sellers and Stationers. Also, ‘ FINGER,’”’ 
“THUMB,” and “ PALM”-SHAPED DIARIES, 
: — cases. Wholesale only of the Pub- 
ishers, 





THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., Limited, 
Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 





THE BEST GUIDE TO 
The Books of the Season is 


THE BOOKMAN 
CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBER. 


NOW READY. Price 6d. (post free, 9d.). 
Containing over 100 Illustrations, 
London: 

Hopper anp Stovauton, 27 Paternoster Row, E.O. 





HE UNION BANK 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


of 





Paid-ap Capital: ..ccccssccscsedscecesese £1,500,000 
Resorve Fund ........ccccsseee ssasaeha 750,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,060 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Brancies throughout the 

lonies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made tothe 


Olonieg, 


THOS, DE LA RUE AND C0.’S LIST. 





THOMAS BURLEIGH’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE LIFE OF CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 


New and Cheaper Edition of the Authorised Life of the Poet, 
with Original Illustrations. 
6s. 
This will appeal to the many admirers of Christina Rossetti’s Poems and Devotional 


Prose Works. 
PATERSON’S PARISH. 


By Dr. JOSEPH PARKER, Minister of the City Temple. 


os. 


In a large sense Dr. Parker has known all the people who are here described. Not 
one of them could be taken out of the book without impairing its completeness. 








A TOUCH OF THE SUN. 


By Mrs. AYLMER GOWING. 
6s. 
This is a Romance of the West and the East. 

A typical Eastern Potentate plays a chief part, and the element of craft and intrigue 
is made to contrast strongly with the pure and noble character of the British officer 
whose incidental malady is a factor in the dramatic catastrophe. The central situation 
is entirely new. 


THE WANDERING ROMANOFF. 


“ A story of immense power. Dealing with the working out of the philosophy of 
destruction...... The writing of this story is strongly original in manner.”— Outlook. 
“This is really good work. The story opens on the Yukon, with the graphic account 
of the frustration of the somewhat hasty administration of lynch law by the hero, and 
ends with his death and that of his comrade in the madness born of impotent revolt 
againt tyranny. The bastard son of Alexander II. of Russia, by the Esthonian peasant 
woman Sophie Mazaroff, is a fine character. We have read nothing finer for a long 
while than pp. 101-126.’— Weekly Times and Echo. 


THE HISTORY OF A MAN. 


By THE MAN. 
6s. 


This deals with that aspect of human nature which Mr. Balfour declared the most 
interesting—the development of character. 








London: T. BURLEIGH, 370 Oxford Street, W. 


“COUNTRY LIFE.” 
The Journal for all interested in Country Life and 
Country Pursuits. 


SOME OF THE CONTENTS :— 
OstricH FarMING IN CALIFORNIA. 
Her Magesty’s STAGHOUNDS. 
PROFITABLE PouLttTrRyY. 
Xmas GAMES FoR CountTRY HovseEs. 
LIONESSES AT CLOSE QUARTERS. 
VAYNOL Park AND Its ‘TREASURES. 
Fatconry: Rook HAawkIn@a. 








Special 
Xmas No. 
Price 6d. 





by 


Post, 61d, The Dairy Tevearapn says :— 
i Any one can take it up and find something of absorbing interest. 


GARDENS OLD AND NEW. 


The Gardens Illustrated in this week’s Country Lire are 


BROUGHTON CASTLE, BAN BU RY. 


JUST PUBLISHED. SECOND EDITION. REVISED AND ENLARGED, 
Feap. 4to, cloth extra, gilt top, 12s, 6d. net, with upwards of 40 Illustrations, and 4 Plans. 


THE HISTORY OF TONBRIDGE SCHOOL 


FROM ITS FOUNDATION IN 1553 TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
By SEPTIMUS RIVINGTON, M.A. 








JUST PUBLISHED. SECOND EDITION, demy 8vo, 1s. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF THE CHURCH. 


A Primary Charge delivered to the Clergy and Churchwardens of the Diocese 
of Hereford. By JOHN PERCIVAL, D.D., Bishop of Hereford. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Demy 8vo, ls. 





BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collec tion. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms | 

Which may be ascertained on application, | 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

17 Cornhill, London, B.0. t 





REFLECTIONS ON THE COURSE 


FROM THE GOAL. An Essay on Life, its Character and Aspirations. 
By LORD NORTON. 





RIVINGTONS, 34 King Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.”’S BOOKS 


FOR - eee PRESENTS. 





PART Il. NOW READY 


MEMORIALS OF THE EARL OF 


SELBC» =. Part If.—Personal and Political. With 2 Portraits. In 
2 vols, !.emy 8vo, 25s, net. 

ATHENA UM.—“ These ‘ Memorials’ though chiefly legal and political; form 
also a running commentary on the public events in which Lord Selborne took an 
interest throughout the last thirty years of his life, his own gossiping review 
being amplitied by numerous and nearly always welcome letters which Lady 
Sophia Palmer, who deserves vnstinted praise as an editor, hag judiciously 
interpolated, "Phe passages that illustrate Lord Selborne’s career as a lawyer 
are naturally of particular value. But the others, which fill the larger part of 
these two volumes, as of the two to which they are a sequel, are pleasant, and 
often instructive reading.’’ 


A MEMOIR OF BARON BRAM- 
WELL. By Cuartes FarrFieLp. With Portrait, 8vo, 103. net. 


DAILY NEWS,—* As historical docaments the numerous letters of Lord 
Bramwell, which are published in this volume, and which contain his opinions 
on politics, law, religion, and social questions generally, have a real value.” 








NEW DECORATED EDITION. 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 


The Astronomer Poet of Persia, Rendered into English Verse by EpwarD 
FirzazraLp. Decorated by W. B.-Macdougall. Dedicated to the Members 
of the Omar Khayyam Club. An Edition de Luxe, limited to 1,000 Copies. 
The Decorated Borders have been Engraved on Wood by Octave Lacour. 
Bound in sateen cloth, with Design by W. B. Macdougall. 12s. 6d. net. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ The artist has made an atmosphere round the 
quatrains which adds a glamour of its own to the immortal verses.” 





F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW WORK. 


AVE ROMA IMMORTALIS: Studies 


from the Chronicles of Rome. By F. Marion Orawrorp. Illustrated 
with 28 Full-page Photogravures, 100 Illustrations in the Text, and Maps, 
in 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 21s, net. 

*,* Also an Edit:on de Luxe, limited to 50 copies, 50s. net. 

SATU. RDAY REVIEW.—"A valuable vade mecum, a companion which no 
reader who wishes to see Rome with an understanding eye can atford to leave 
behind...... We do not know of any writer who sncceeds better in making the 
tragic history of Rome live again with all its grandeur and heroism in the past, 
all its decadence, rottenness, and unspeakable crime in later days. As might 
be expected, Mr. Crawford is at his best in his sketches of character.” 


ROMAN SOCIETY IN THE LAST 


CENTURY OF THE W&STKRN EMPIRE, By Samuet Dit, M.A, 
Professor of Greek in Queen’s College, Belfast. 8vo, 12s. net. 
Proressor Bury writes:—‘*It is an important contribution to the social 
history of the Roman Empire,” 

















THE EMPEROR HADRIAN. A 


Picture of the Greco-Roman World in his Time. By FERDINAND GRE- 
Gorocvius. Translated by Mary E. - Robinson. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 








With Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 6: 


OBSERVATIONS OF A RANCH- 


WOMAN IN NEW MEXICO. By Epira M. Nicwo... 

DAILY GRAPHIC.—" There are not many English ladies who take to farm- 
ing in the extreme south-west of the United States, nor are there many ladies 
in any profession who can write sosympathetically and yet so shrewdly of what 
they see around them as Mrs. Nicholl does. Her book, in brief, is charming 

.-There are faw readers of any category who will not find pleasure, and per- 
haps some profit, in its urighdy written P —. 





NEW E DITION OF “CRANFORD, . 


CRANFORD. By Mrs. Gasket. With 


a Preface by ANNE THACKERAY Ritcure. With 40 Coloared Illustrations and 
A Pen-and-Ink Sketches by HuGgH Tuomson. Orown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
gilt top, 63. 

ATHEN_£UM.—“ A charming edition of ‘ Oranford.’” 


MACMILLAN’ S NEW NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, 63, each, 


BISMILLAH. By A. J. Dawson. 


GUARDIAN.—* Decidedly clever and vriginal...... Its excellent local colouring 
and its story, as a whole interesting and often dramatic, make it a book more 
worth reading and enjoyable than is at all common.” 


THE ADVENTURES of FRANCOIS 


Foundling, Thief, Juggler, and Fencing-Master during the French Revolu- 
tion, By S, Weir MiTcHELL, M.D. 
SPEAKER,—“ That it is a fascinating tale is not to be denied......Fran¢ois is 
a delightful creation...... There is plenty of adventure in the story.” 


A ROMANCE OF CANVAS TOWN. 


By Rour Bo.pRewoop. 
ATHEN £UM.—" The book is interesting for its obvious insight into life in 
the Australian bush.” 


HER MEMORY. By Maarren Maartens. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘' It is a most delicate bit of workmanship, and 
the sentiment of it is as exqni-ite as it is true. All the characters are drawn 
with rare skill; the are is not one that is not an admirable portrait.’’ 





THE YEW TREES OF GREAT 


“BRITAIN AND IRELAND. By Jouy Lowr, M.D. Edin.; Honorary 
gece sg to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. Iustrated, 8vo, 
is. net. 
FIELD.—“ The book will, for many along d AYs bea book of reference on its 
theme......Dr. Lowe’s excellent and readable book.’ 





RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOKS. 
MR, KIPLING AND THE NAVY. 


A FLEET IN BEING, 


Notes of Two Trips with the Channel Squadron, 
Crown 8vo, sewed, ls, net; cloth, ls. 6d. net. 


THIRTY-NINTH THOUSAND.—Crown 8vo, 63, 


THE. DAY’S* WORK. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYs IN 


NORTH WALES. By A. G. Braptey. With numercus Illustrations b 
JosseH PENNELL and Hues THomson, Extra Crown dvo, cioth elegant, 
gilt Tap, 6s. 
AVADEMY, —‘* May be regarded asa aie work for a!l visitors to North 
Wales,” 








NEW EDITION OF GR#EN’S ENGLISH HISTORY, 


SHORT HISTORY OF... THE 


ENGLISH PEOPLE. By Joun RicHaRD GREEN, M.A. Edited by Mrs, 
J. R. Green and Miss Kate Norgate. With 1,400 Illustrations, New 
E.jition in 3 vols. Super-Royal 8¥, half-leather binaing, 403, 
*,* This bovk can be purchased on the instalment system. For particulars 
apply to the Booksellers, 


SKCOND IMPRUSSION NOW READY, 


ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN 


GARDEN, Extra Crown 8vo, 63. 
ATHEN.ZUM.—** We hope that Elizabeth will write more rambling and 
delizhtful books.” 
TIMES.—‘* A very bright little book...... Fall of bright glimpses of natare 
aud sprightly critic sms of tite.” 








NEW GIFT-8OOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
HUGH THOMSON’S ILLUSTRATED FAIRY BOOK, 


JACK, THE GIANT-KILLER. With 


16 Full-page Coloured Illustrations and’ 16 Decorated Text Pages by Hucua 
THomson. In Oolonred Pictorial Wrapper, ls. 
LITERATURE,—“ Mr. Hugh Thomson manages to get a pleasing gaiety into 
his work, which greatly enlivens the bloodthirsty details of these old stories,” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE— “** Jack, the Giaut-Killer,” as pictured by this 
clever artist, is like a new story.” 
CRITIC.—" A ve ry delightful edition.” 


STORIES FROM LOWLY LIFE 


OF MIOK, DOGS, AND OTHER ANIMALS. By ©. M. Dupra, With 
Illustrations by Louis Wain. Pott 4to, 4s. 6d. 
GUARDIAN.—* These charming stories will appeal to all lovers of animals 





friends with more regret than we do from more high-born heroes and heroines.” 


FOR PEGGY’S SAKE. By Mrs. 


Epwin Houter, Author of ‘‘ The Green Toby Jug,” &. Illustrated by F. H. 
TownsEND. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
SCOTSMAN.—“ A pleasantly told tale..,...Prettily illustrated,”’ 
MR3. MOLESWORTH’S NEW VOLUME. 


THE MAGIC NUTS. By Mrs. Motss- 


worTH. With Illustrations by Roste M, M. Pirman. Crown 8yo, cloth 
elegant, 4s. 6d. 
- ST. JAMLS S GAZETTE.—* Will undoubtedly prove the delight of many 
a nursery. Miss Rosie Pitman’s illustrations are really beautiful and by uo 
meaus above the understanding of the youngsters. We envy the children into 
whose hands ‘ The Magic Nuts’ falls.” 


NEW MONTHLY VOLUME NOW READY. 
‘THE NOVELS OF ROSA: NOUCHETTE CAREY. 


ONLY THE GOVERNESS. New 


and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, blue cloth gilt, 3s. 6d, 











THE CHEAP EDITIONS OF 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, in green cloth, 2s, a 3 i in red cloth, gilt lettered, 
SALE OVER TWO MILLION AND A HALF COPIES. 
EAST LYNNE. ELSTER’S FOLLY. 
THE CHANNINGS. LADY ADELAIDE, 
MRS. HALLIBURTON’S |OSWALD CRAY. 


TROUBLES. JOHNNY LUDLOW. 
THE SHADOW OF ASHLY-| . 2nd Series. 
DYAT. - ANNE HEREFORD. 
LORD OAKBURN’S|DENE HOLLOW. 
DAUGHTERS. EDINA. 
VERNER’S PRIDE. ° A LIFE’S SECRET. 


ROLAND YORKE. THE HOUSE OF HALLI- 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. WELL 


ist Series, {POMEROY ABBEY. 

MILDRED ARKELL. COURT NETHERLEIGH. 

SAINT MARTIN’S EVE, |THE MASTER OF GREY- 

TREVLYN HOLD. LANDS, &. 

GEORGE CANTERBURY’S | THE STORY OF CHARLES 
WILL. STRANGE, 

THE RED COURT FARM. | ASHLEY. 

WITHIN THE MAZE. | BESSY RANE, 








MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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